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THE ARCH ON A HILL-TOP: A SKETCH OF 
TILTON. 


BY GEORGE H. MOSES. 


Like most figurative language, it would not be wholly true to 
say of ‘Tilton that it was taken from Sanbornton’s side while San- 
bornton slept. Sanbornton was wide-awake enough when Tilton 
was taken from the good old hill-town ; its sleep began after that 
event, not before it. The ex- 
cision occurred in 1869, the 
legislative act creating the 
town of Tilton being signed by 
Governor Stearns June 30 of 
that year. This was not the 
first occasion of the Casarian 
operation among townships, so 
far as Sanbornton was con- 
cerned. ‘The initial bit of ter- 
ritorial surgery was accom- 
plished in 1828, when the 
southwest portion of Sanborn- 


ton was cut off to become the 





village of Franklin Falls in the 

new town of Franklin. This 

early bit of vivisection was bit- 

terly resisted by the party operated upon, and the ensuing litiga- 


Hon. CHARLes E. TILtTon. 


tion set up by Sanbornton against Franklin was a matter of con- 
tention as late as 1836. 


Tilton was born with less labor. The agitation for a new town 
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to be carved from Sanbornton’s still ample soil began in 1850, 
when a proposition to divide the town was voted down, one hun- 
dred and ninety-nine to one. In 1860 two special town meetings 
voted unanimously against several propositions for new town 
lines; and at the March meeting in 1861 and at a special meeting 
in 1866 the plan was similarly disposed of. In 1869 the final 
decisive assault was made on what the majority at that time 
termed the “ geographical integrity” of the town. By a majority of 
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RESIDENCE OF GrorGe H. Brown. 
fifty-one the invaders were outvoted, and the contest was immedi- 
ately transferred to the legislature, where it was more successfully 
carried on by the advocates of the new town, though the town 


lines, as fixed by the original proposition, were afterward modified 


Tilton, therefore, is but twenty-five years old. Happily these 
years have been peaceful, prosperous ones. There is little to 


record of them. Moreover, what is now Tilton has been and is so 
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New HamMpsHirRe SoLpiers’ Home. 


intimately connected with Northfield, its neighbor over the way 


just across the Winnipiseogee, that it is a difficult matter to single 
out the history of the community as distinct from that of the town. 

The first white men who ever ventured upon Sanbornton soil, 
according to the Rev. M. T. Runnels, the historian of the town, 
were a committee of surveyors, sent hither by the government of 
Massachusetts to fix upon the northeasterly bound of that colony. 
These men, in 1639, set their mark upon a blazed pine “three 
miles north of the Crotch,’”’"—where the Merrimack forms—only to 
have it wiped out thirteen years later by John Endicott’s more 
avaricious transit-men, who left their initials in the Endicott Rock 
at The Weirs, a dozen miles beyond the pine tree of 1639, which 
Dr. Bouton concludes to have stood in what is now Tilton soil. 

From “his majesty, King George the Second,” came the first 
grant of the territory, made in 1745 to sixty men, resident in 
Exeter, Hampton, Stratham, and Chester, who afterward amicably 
settled the difficulties with the Masonian proprietors and christ- 
ened their new possession “Sanborn Town,” in honor of twelve 
men of that name who figured among the grantees. Five years 
were occupied in thus arranging to enter the promised land, and 
then the actual passage was delayed nine years more by the 
French War; and it was not until 1764 that the first dona fide set- 
tlers took up a residence. 
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‘That portion of the town first settled upon is now within the 
borders of Tilton, and the very first settlement was of a very tem- 
porary nature, being nothing more than a fishing lodge, a sum- 
mer affair only, standing near the waters of Middle bay. 

rhe first permanent saw-mill of the town was set up on Tilton 
territory by one Daniel Sanborn, who had previously had a dis- 
astrous experience at the town privilege on Salmon brook, where 
a freshet washed his mill down stream almost before it was com- 
pleted. ‘This second mill stood, however, and from it the miller 
carried on his back up the hill to Sanbornton Square the lumber for 
his house. To the saw-mill was afterward added a grist-mill, the first 
whirring of whose stones was anxiously waited by a lad of thir- 
teen, who had arrived on the opening day as the guest of John 
Sanborn. ‘The latter’s store of meal was exhausted, and he was 
depending on the new mill for a supply. The mill was delayed 
in starting, however, and the young visitor went supperless to bed, 
solacing himself with a “ good ery,” taken in that retreat of youth, 
behind the barn. At eleven o’clock he was awakened; his 
brother had come home with the grist, and the family fed sumptu- 
ously that night on hasty-pudding and milk. Eben Darling and 
his wife succeeded to the management of these mills, he attending 
the saw and she the grist, herself carrying the bags of corn up 
' and down the steep stairways. On this privilege is now located 


one of the most thriving of the town’s present industries. 
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Around this mill-privilege and the others along the Winnipiseogee, 
sprang up the village of Sanbornton Bridge, not confining itself to 
Sanbornton soil, but spreading in time across the river into the 
town of Northfield. It was this village, or at least the Sanbornton 
part of it, that became Tilton. Its name was suggested by the 
Hon. Charles E. Tilton, a native of the town and a descendant, in 
the fourth generation, of Nathaniel Tilton, who settled here in 
1768 and who was the second to sign the first church covenant 
and was afterward chosen a deacon, serving until released at his 
own request. The town, thus 
formed and | thus named, 


has been sig- nally favored 


by its sponsor, who has beau- 


tified it and en- riched it be- 


yond all towns in the state, per- 


haps in New England. It 


has been his chief pride. 


Here he was born in 1827, 


and here he re- turned after 


having made a fortune in 


South America, on the Isthmus, 


among the gold- 


g diggings, and 


by investments in various west- 


ern cities. Here he returned 





to enjoy his wealth. Froma 


Rev. J. M. DuURRELL. 


magnificent res- idence, crown- 
ing a hill, he may look down upon the village in the valley beneath, 
or may look across to other hills. Nowhere can his gaze fall 
without his being brought to modest self-conscious:ess of his own 
benefactions. 

Across the street from the open gateway of his spacious estate 
lies the seminary, the almost daily recipient of some gift, and the 
street itself, smoothly paved, is one of his gifts to the town. 
Below, at the corner, stands the Tilton town hall, a model of its 
class of buildings, his gift; before it rises a drinking fountain, sur- 
mounted by a chaste bit of statuary, also his gift. A short way 
up the street, in the river, lies the island, with its summer-house, 
its bronzes, its water-falls, its shrubbery, a pleasant resort for the 
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townspeople, his gift. In the business portion of the town the 
handsomest block was built by him. Next to it stands Squantum, 
a legendary Indian, in bronze, viewing impassively from his granite 
pedestal in the middle of a grassy court, the passing trains, for on 
his left sits the railroad station, a handsome building. All of 
these are Mr. Tilton’s gifts; and there are a score of others. 

To him the town owes much. _ It was he who planted shade trees 
along its streets; it was he who determined that it should be sup- 
plied with water and lighted with electricity ; it was he who enticed 
here the New Hampshire Soldiers’ Home ; it was he who equipped 


here the finest fair-ground in the state, and gave its use to the 





New HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEMINARY. 


Grange State Fair association, whose annual exhibitions draw 
here thousands of people to witness the most wholesome and best 
of the yearly agricultural fairs in New England. 

All this, however, would have been wasted had the recipients 
been less responsive. But it seems as if every citizen of Tilton 
took worthy pride in the beautiful village. There is an evident air 
of neatness about every house, no matter how humble; and of 
handsome residences there are more than a due proportion. 

The morals of the town are high. Four churches, with a Cath- 
olic mission, administer to its spiritual needs. Crowning one of 
the hills is the New Hampshire Conference Seminary and Female 
College, a most worthy and honorable school, which was removed 
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BANK BLOCK. 


to its present site from Northfield, where it was first established, 
the locality being chosen by reason of gifts made and inducements 
held out by citizens of the place. Fire caused the school to move 
from its original site, but it has not driven it from its present emi- 
nence; rather has it left it more firmly planted than before, for its 
present handsome, convenient, and commodious building sprung 


from the ashes of a disastrous conflagration. Under the direction 


of the Rev. J. M. Durrell, president, the seminary is doing better 
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work than ever. In days gone by, the New England conference 
has recruited itself from among the graduates of this school. The 


work of training young men for the Christian ministry is still going 


on, with increased zeal, greater scholarship, and more complete 


consecration. Many a famous man, many an earnest woman, has 
gone out from Tilton seminary. They, and many more Jess famous, 
but all as earnest, will come trooping back next year, when the 


semi-centennial of the school’s establishment will be celebrated. 


TILTON MILLS. 
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Supplemental to the seminary’s work is the public library, which 
is handsomely housed in a beautiful building on the Northfield 
side of the river. This building was a gift to the two villages 
memorial to Dr. Adino Brackett Hall, a native of the place. Some 
number of thousand volumes now rest on the shelves, and are in 
charge of Mr. L. F. Batchelder. The building stands in what was 
formerly known as Deer Park, being a triangular piece of land 
between three roads, which was formerly enclosed, and contained 
a handsome piece of bronze, a deer. This work of art now stands 
before the main entrance to the library building. 

On the Northfield side of the river, too, are the graded schools 
of the place, culminating with the High school. 

In Northfield, too, have lived many of those who have made the 
community what it is. In Northfield lived Asa P. Cate, perhaps 
the most eminent man of the community; a lawyer of renown ; 
a judge of probate for his county; senator and president of the 
state senate ; a liberal benefactor of the seminary ; county solicitor ; 
railroad commissioner ; a colonel of militia; his party’s candidate 
for governor: the founder of the Citizens’ National bank. 

He was a Northfield man, moreover, who is quaintly handed 
down to memory in a tale of his religious fervor. It seems that 
this nameless worthy embraced the faith held out to him in a series 
of school-house revival meetings, and was much exercised as to 
whether his duty required him to make a full confession of his sins. 
He confided his misgivings to his son, one day, as they were at 
work in the field, and the young man replied, “ Why, father, if you 
told all you ’ve done they ’d hang you.” 

“No,” slowly replied the convert, “I guess they would n’t hang 
me, but they ’d put me in prison for the rest of my life.” 

Another Northfield man, now living, deserves mention. In war 
time, when he was a lad, he lived on the Sanbornton side of the 
river, in a house fronting on the square, where the flag-staff stood. 
One morning he woke to find the Stars and Bars afloat from the 
peak. The nimble lad flew out of the house, and in short order 
had climbed the pole and removed the treasonable emblem. While 
descending the pole, he was observed by some men, and a lively 
chase ensued, in which the boy was victorious, and found cover in 


the house with his prize. The flag was a home-made affair, and 
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was worked up into a rug by the lad’s grandmother, who exhibited 
her handiwork at many a fair, but never explaining its unique 
material. 

The whir of industry is in the atmosphere of Tilton. <A mile of 
river is within its borders, with a fall of forty-two feet. Four dams 
utilize the flow, and furnish power to hosiery mills, woolen-mills, 
shoddy-mills, box-shops, eye-glass factory, and saw- and grist-mills. 
An annual product of nearly a million dollars, with pay-rolls aggre- 
gating close to two hundred thousand dollars, makes the village 
prosperous. 

One of Tilton’s hills, which are less numerous than those of 
Rome, but like them each bears its appropriate monument—one of 
Tilton’s hills is surmounted by the 
New Hampshire Soldiers’ Home, a 
comfortable struc- ture, erected by 
the state, and ded- icated in 1890 as 
a refuge for the indigent and de- 
pendent soldiers and sailors of the 
state. It isin every sense a home. As 
is customary in such institutions, a 
more or less _rigor- ous discipline, 
somewhat touch- ing the military, 
is maintained. Branches of the 


Woman’s Relief Corps, in various 





parts of the state, have interested 


ASA P. CATE. 


themselves in the home, and the 
library, the chapel, and the inmates’ rooms bear witness to the 
generosity and taste of the wives and sisters and daughters of the 
veterans. 

This home is, perhaps, the noblest charity of the state. Cer- 
tainly none is better administered. The board of managers were 
confronted with an almost impossible task, when the enterprise 
was projected. A meagre appropriation had been secured from 
the legislature, with which to build and equip the home, yet only 
a little more than a year later the building was dedicated free from 
debt, and perfect in every detail. The apparently impossible had 
been done. An explanation is found in part in what has already 
been said with reference to the Woman’s Relief Corps. But even 
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LoverRiIn Hore. 


with that the home would have fallen far short of its completeness, 
had it not been for Mr. Tilton, who was a member of the first 
board of managers, and who has served in a like manner ever 
since. It was he who secured the home for Tilton by presenting 
the state with a site. It was he who, as one of the building com- 
mittee, watched every day’s work, who saw that full value was 
received for each one of the state’s few enough dollars, and doubt- 
less eked them out with his own. 

Mr. Tilton’s love for the town is part of his inheritance. His 
ancestors were always among the foremost of the town’s citizens. 4 
His father and his uncle left their mark long before he began to 
set his. The latter, as the manufacturer of “ Tilton’s Tweeds,” 
a brand that, like Washington’s, was never questioned, was among 
the first to build up the town’s industrial importance, and in gifts 
to the public, he set an example for his nephew. 

Mr. Tilton’s father, Colonel Samuel Tilton, was one of the most 
prominent men in town. He held several offices, among them 
that of sheriff, and on one occasion, it is said he was called into a 
town in the southern part of the state to arrest a man who had 
become surety for another. On this errand, his son Charles, a 
small boy, accompanied him. ‘The pitiful scene so impressed the 
lad that he resolved never to put himself under such liability. 


Colonel Tilton was, for a long time, the landlord of the village 
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Town HALL. 


hotel, and to this day is told the story of the drover who got 
a free treat for himself and his friends. The drover had just 
returned from the cattle-mart, where he had sold his herd on good 
terms and come back with a crisp, one-thousand dollar bill in his 
pocket. His friends were bantering him to be generous and treat, 
and the drover answered that he would if the landlord could 
change a bill for him. 

“Change it!” said the landlord, “if I can’t I'll treat the crowd 
myself.” 

Out came the drover’s bill. The landlord treated. 

In days gone by, the community of which I write was a fierce 
political battle-ground. Party feeling ran high, and both sides 
worked hard for victory. At one hard pressed election, the 
leaders of one party were very ingenious in getting a great 
many men to the polls. At last a leader appeared at the desk 
with an extremely disreputable looking character at his heels. 
“Hold on,” cried an opposition spokesman, “I’ve caught you 
fellows at last. You’ve been digging up dead men and voting 
them. You haven't even scraped the dirt off of this one.” 

But what singles Tilton out from all the other towns of the 
country is, singularly enough, a feature of its adornment which 
is on Northfield soil. That is the Tilton memorial arch. Before 
its erection, the town was far ahead of its fellows in the way of 
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public works. Parks, statuary, and fountains made the place 
lovely. Tilton memorial arch transcends all these. Perched on 
a hill-top, its chaste outlines reared in granite stand out upon 
the heavens, catching the gaze of travellers and holding it till the 
last. A noted preacher has called this “the most European thing 
on this continent.” And yet it is most intensely American in all 
that it signifies. Europe, to be sure, is dotted with similar struc- 
tures, and from them not only comes the idea of this unique 
memorial, but, if tradition is correct, its very lines are taken from 
one of the numerous arches of Rome, and the architecture which 
Titus approved finds place in New Hampshire. 

The arches of Europe commemorate warriors, battles, and 
victories bathed in blood. The Tilton memorial arch commemo- 
rates the conquests of peace. From its eminence it looks down 
upon a peaceful scene. ‘The placid river is one of the mightiest 
weapons of the only war the memorial has ever seen, the unceasing 
war for the advancement of civilization. 

That war may be yet in progress when this memorial shall have 
crumbled away. It will be ended long before that, however, if all 
men are seized with as great an affection for their fellows as he 
who gave this town its name, who placed this village foremost in 
a foremost band of villages, and who set above it all, this arch 
upon a hill-top. 
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APPLE BLOSSOM. 
BY CLARENCE H. PEARSON 


Pray excuse my inattention; I was dreaming, | ‘m afraid, 
For the gorgeous scene before me for a moment seemed to fade, 
\nd instead of spacious parlors, all ablaze with golden light, 


Where the city’s wealth and culture meet in grand array to night, 





Came a vision of a farm-house—quaint, old-fashioned, low, and wide 


With a tangled mass of woodbine climbing o'er its ancient side; 


And close by, with spreading branches tow'ring to the chimney’s height, 


} — . . ae } ee eo = 
stood an apple tree appareiied in a robe of pink and white. 


Every twig was rich in snowy promises of harvest cheer, 


Every blossom spilled its fragrance on the balmy atmosphere 


Till “*t was heavy with a perfume sweeter than the flow’rs of May, 


More alluring than the odor-haunted breezes of Cathay, 


And to make complete the pl ture of the cherished long ago, 
By the window, with her knitting, slowly rocking to and fro, 


Sat the dear old-fashioned mother in her old accustomed place, 


With the sunshine of God's favor lighting up her placid face. 
I can see how much you marvel that my truant wits should roam 


From this scene of mirth and revel to my 


0yhood’s country home ; 
Yet you cast the spell that lured them, for my dreaming all began 


§ With a breath of apple blossom from your dainty, perfumed fan. 


: AINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD. 
BY HARLAN C. PEARSON. 


In almost all the varied walks of American life men of New 


Se aienasen teraibaal 


Hampshire birth have gained pre-eminence. It is but adding to 
an already long list to name the technical knowledge of books 
and to mention as its master Ainsworth R. Spofford, a native of 
Gilmanton, and for the last thirty years Librarian of Congress. 
The history of the Spofford family in this country is both 


ancient and honorable, and its genealogy reveals an array of 
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justly distinguished names. Few among them, however, represent 
longer or worthier service than that of the Reverend Luke A. 
Spofford, a devout and energetic clergyman who toiled hard and 
successfully not only in the rather rocky vineyards of the Granite 
State, but also in many sections of the then “ wild west.” 

To him and his wife, Grata Rand, was born on September 12, 
1825, the subject of the present sketch. He was prepared by 
private tuition for a classical college course, but owing to the 
failure of his health was unable to carry out his plans in this 
direction. Emigrating to Cincinnati, Ohio, he became a_ book 
seller and publisher. From 1859 to 1861 he was actively engaged 
in journalism as associate editor of the Cincinnati Das/y Com 
mercial, In the latter year he was appointed first assistant libra 
rian in the Library of Congress, in 1864 became its chief, and 
has ever since ably discharged the onerous duties of that respon- 
sible position. 

It is hardly possible to conceive from a description, of the 
extent and variety of Mr. Spofford’s work and of the unfavorable 
circumstances under which it is conducted. For a full apprecia- 
tion it is necessary to see him in the midst of his books and to 
spend an hour or two with him during any day while Congress is 
in session. One is first struck with the multiplicity of the 
demands made upon him, ranging from a question as to the 
position of some particular book or document to a general request 
for information on any one of the ten thousand topics. ‘The 
readiness and correctness with which the answer is invariably 
given, fill the spectator with wondering admiration. Mr. Spof- 
ford seems to know the location of every book and pamphlet in 
the vast stores with which he is surrounded, and to know as well 
just what they contain. Few, indeed, are the senators and con- 
gressmen of the past thirty years who have not received valuable 
aid from him in the preparation of speeches and reports. ‘That 
interesting publication, the Congressional Record, counts him as 
indirectly one of its voluminous contributors. 

The library whose interests Mr. Spofford has so long and faith- 
fully guarded, now occupies and overflows the entire western 
projection of the central capitol building. Commenced in 1800, 
it was burned by the British in the War of 1812 and started once 
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more by the purchase of Thomas Jefferson’s 7,000 volumes. In 
1851, fire again destroyed more than half the collection, but in 
the next year Congress appropriated $75,000 for its replenishing 
and has since bestowed upon it yearly, gifts averaging about 
$11,000 per annum. Additional sources of increase are by copy- 
right, by exchanges, from the Smithsonian Institution, and from 
private donations. The total number of volumes at present in 
the possession of the library is over 665,000, besides 220,000 
pamphlets. While universal in its scope, the collection is espe- 
cially rich along the lines of history, political science, jurispru- 
dence, and Americana. It is free to the public though only con- 
gressmen and a few privileged officials are allowed to take books 
away. 

The three fire-proof halls in which the library is now contained 
are, and have been for a long time, wofully insufficient for its 
proper accommodation. ‘To the east of the Capitol, however, there 
is now fast nearing completion, one of the handsomest of Wash- 
ington’s many public buildings, which is designed to furnish 
spacious and convenient quarters not only for the million publi- 
cations now belonging to the government, but for the million more 
that will accumulate as the years go by. Congress has been very 
liberal in its appropriations for this new library, and all the 
resources of modern architectural taste and skill have been 
expended upon it. The fact that its imposing walls are built 
entirely of New Hampshire granite, causes an involuntary thrill of 
pride in every son of the state who gazes upon its magnificent 
proportions. In it Mr. Spofford and his assistants will be able to 
attend to their duties under much more favorable conditions than 
at present. 

An important branch of their work not heretofore mentioned, is 
the issuing and recording of copyrights. By the act of 1870, 
Congress placed this branch of the public service entirely under 
the control of its librarian, and ever since that time it has steadily 
and rapidly increased in extent and usefulness. The recent In- 
ternational Copyright law makes rather heavy linguistic demands 
upon the library force, since under its provisions publications in 
some twenty languages require their attention. 

Outside of his official labors Mr. Spofford has done valuable 
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work along literary lines. He has been a frequent contributor to 
the periodicals on historical, economic, and literary subjects, and 


is the author or compiler of “ Catalogues of the Library of Con- 


gress,” “The American Almanac and Treasury of Facts,” “ Li- 
brary of Choice Literature,” “Library of Wit and Humor,” 
“Manual of Parliamentary Rules,” etc. He is a member of many 
historical and philosophical societies, and received the degree of 
LL. D. from Amherst college in 1884. He was married Sep- 
tember 15, 1852, to Sarah P. Partridge and their union has been 
blessed with three children. 

Quiet, modest, kindly, helpful, Mr. Spofford rejoices most in his 
vast and varied knowledge because it enables him to aid his 
fellow-men. <A typical man of letters who has made himself a 
necessity to the nation’s men of affairs, he reflects all honor and 
credit upon the state which gave him birth. 


THE WAR ALBUM AT THE STATE HOUSE, 
A LOCAL CONTRIBUTION. 


BY HON, A. S. BATCHELLOR. 
| CONCLUDED. } 
CAPTAIN GEORGE FARR. 


A brother of Major Evarts W. Farr, who has been already men- 
tioned in this article, George Farr was born at Littleton, February 
12, 1836. He is a graduate of Dartmouth college in the class of 
1862. Soon after the completion of his college course he entered, 
the volunteer service, and was appointed captain of Company ID 
Thirteenth regiment, New Hampshire Volunteer infantry, Septem- 
ber 27, 1862. He served through the war under this commission. 
He was severely wounded June 1, 1864, at the Battle of Cold 
Harbor, and was unable to participate in the further campaigns 
of his regiment, but did good service on courts-martial and mili- 
tary commissions, at Norfolk, Va., until mustered out in 1865, as 
the senior captain of his regiment, which was the first organized 
body of Union troops that entered the rebel capital. Captain 
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Farr prepared himself for admission to the bar, but the condition 
of his health prevented the gratification of his purpose in this 
direction. He engaged in trade and manufacturing for some five 
years; was deputy sheriff nine years, selectman two years, col- 
lector two years, and justice of the police court of Littleton since 
1880. Several years ago he purchased the Oak Hill House, and 
has made it a famous summer hostelry. For several years he was 
master of Northern Pomona Grange. He was for many years a 
member of the board of education, trustee of the public library, 
and chairman of the committee on town history. He was active 
in instituting a post of the Grand Army at Littleton, was one of 
its early commanders, and was department commander of the 
New Hampshire G. A. R. in 1886. 


Capt. GeorGe Farr. Capt. GeorGeE E. PINGREE. 


CAPTAIN GEORGE ELY PINGREE, 


George E. Pingree, son of Joseph and Polly Pingree, was born 


in Littleton, April 29, 1839. He first enlisted for three months, 


April 24, 1861, and was mustered as a private in Company G, 


Second regiment, New Hampshire infantry, from which he was 
discharged August 9, 1862, on account of wounds received in 
the Battle of Williamsburg, Va., May 5, 1862. He was with the 
Second regiment when, with loaded muskets, it marched through 
Baltimore on its way to Washington, where it was attached to a 
brigade commanded by Colonel (afterwards General) A. E. Burn- 
side. He was in the Battle of Bull Run, fighting from 1o o’clock 
a.m. until 4:30 p. m., and then marching forty miles to Wash- 
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ington, reaching there the next forenoon, meantime with abso- 
lutely nothing to eat or drink. He then accompanied his regi- 
ment to Bladensburgh, where it was brigaded under General 
Hooker ; after which he went down the Potomac, and worked in 
the trenches and on the forts at Yorktown, under McClellan, thence 
to Williamsburg, fighting from daylight until dark, in that hotly 
contested engagement. He was there wounded by a volley from 
the Fourteenth Louisiana, the ball passing through his right arm 
between the wrist and elbow. He was taken from the field to 


Fortress Monroe, thence to Hampton Roads hospital, and from 


there to his home in New Hampshire. He was commissioned 
captain of Company G, Eleventh regiment, New Hampshire 
infantry, September 4, 1862. At the Battle of Fredericksburg he 
was knocked senseless by a piece of shell, but not permanently 
injured. A piece of the same shell instantly killed George W. 
King of Company G. He was with the regiment in Kentucky, 
and in the Mississippi campaign. On the return to Kentucky, on 
account of his wounds he was detailed on court-martial for a 
couple of months. He was afterwards transferred to the com- 
mand of Company I, in the Fifth regiment, Veterans’ Reserve 
corps, and ordered on duty at the prison camp at Indianapolis, 
where the regiment was disbanded in the fall of 1865. He then 
reported for duty to R. K. Scott, at Charleston, S. C., May 1, 
1866, and was placed in charge of several counties in the interest 
of the Freedmen’s bureau. He was honorably mustered out of 
the United States service, January 1, 1868. He resides at Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, and an appreciative biographical sketch, 
illustrated by an engraving from a recent photograph, is given in 
“ Cogswell’s History of the Eleventh Regiment,” p. 241. 


CAPTAIN MARSHAL SANDERS. 


Marshal Sanders was born at Enosburg, Vt., April 10, 1833, 
and resided at Littleton from 1857 till his death, which occurred 
at that place April 4, 1866. At the time of his enlistment he was 
in business as a wheelwright, a man of pronounced social instincts, 
having a multitude of warm friends. He was master of the then 
newly organized Burns lodge of Freemasons. He was appointed 
second lieutenant of Company D, Thirteenth regiment, Septem- 
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ber 27, 1862; first lieutenant, January 25, 1863; captain Com- 


pany B, July 15, 1864; wounded at Chapin’s farm, September 29, 


1864; mustered out June 21, 1865. He did not long survive his 
release from the hardships and casualties of this long and faith- 
ful service. He was buried in Glenwood cemetery at Littleton, 
where a simple slab, bearing the emblems of Freemasonry, and 
noting his military record, marks his resting place. In honor of 
this worthy soldier, Marshal Sanders post, No. 48, G. 


Littleton, took its name. 


Capt. C. R. BLopGertt. Capt. MARSHAL SANDERS 


CAPTAIN CYRUS ROBBINS BLODGETT. 


Cyrus R. Blodgett was born at Stewartstown, N. H., October 
26, 1841. He enlisted August 15, 1862, and became a member 
of Company H, Thirteenth regiment, New Hampshire Volunteer 
infantry. He was made corporal September 19, 1862, the date of 
muster in. December 22, 1863, he was discharged to accept pro- 
motion. He received a commission in the Twenty-second regi- 
ment, United States Colored troops. He was appointed first 
lieutenant Company C, Twenty-second United States Colored 
infantry, January 1, 1864; mustered in January 29, 1864, to date 
January 1, 1864; mustered as captain Company B, March 24, 
1565. 

He was mustered out October 16, 1565, and finally left the ser- 
vice at Philadelphia, December 21, 1865. He is engaged in the 
business of dairy farming, near the village of Littleton. He is an 


> 


active and devoted member of the Congregational church, and is 
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an eminently useful and respected citizen. He never seeks or 
accepts civil office. He is successful in business, for he is * dili- 
gent in business.” 


CAPTAIN MARTIN VAN BUREN KNOX. 


Rev. M. V. B. Knox, p. p., is a native of Schroon Lake, New 
York, born October 4, 1841. His parents were Jeptha and Phi- 
lura (Lewis) Knox. In April, 1861, he enlisted as a private in 
Company I, of the T'wenty-Second regiment, New York Volun- 
teers, infantry. His occupation was then recorded as that of a 
farmer. His next service was in the One Hundred and Eight- 
eenth New York infantry volunteers, which he joined August 2, 
1862, being mustered as corporal in Company E. His third 
muster was as second lieutenant in Company E, Twenty-third 
regiment, United ee _ States Colored in- 
fantry. This com- : — mission was in 
March, 1864. He ; em was wounded at 
the mine affair be- - fore Petersburg, 
July 30, 1864. The s following Novem- 


ber he was promo- “ ted to first lieuten- 


ant, and to acap- § taincy in May, 


1865. While serv- j ing in Texas, on 


the 22d of June in F the same year he 
was prostrated by § sunstroke, result- 
ing in congestion of the spinal cord, 
which permanently * disabled him. He 
was honorably dis- Cae. SS. Y's NS. charged, August 
12, 1865, having served in different organizations nearly four 
years. He was under several special details, among which was one 
as regimental commissary two months in the summer of 1864: 
another in the brigade ambulance corps three months in the 
autumn of the same year; and a third as regimental quartermas- 
ter three months in the winter of 1864-65. He took part in 
engagements at Suffolk, Bottom’s Bridge, Wilderness, Spottsylva- 
nia Court House, North Anna Bridge, Cold Harbor, Siege of 
Petersburg, Mine Affair at Petersburg, all in Virginia. 

He completed his-education at the seminary at Tilton, Wesley- 
an University at Middletown, Conn., and Boston University 
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School of Theology, after the war. He was pastor of the Method- 
ist Episcopal church at Littleton, three years, 1885-88. A more 
extended biographical sketch is given in the report of the class of 
1868, New Hampshire Conference seminary, pages 26-29. He 
is now president of Red River University, Wahpetan, North 
Dakota. 

CAPTAIN CHARLES OSCAR BRADLEY. 

Captain Bradley entered the military service as first sergeant, 
Company I, First New Hampshire infantry, April 20, 1861, serv- 
ing in that organization till August 9, 1861; was captain Thir- 
teenth New Hampshire infantry, September 19, 1862, to June 1o, 
1864, and captain First New Hampshire artillery, September 17, 
1864, and after serv- ing in the defences 
about Washington, and having been en- 
gaged at the Battle of : . , 3 Frederic ksburg, siege 
of Suffolk, Va. and 3m ae in front of Peters- 
burg, was honorably @ : 4 } mustered out of the 
volunteer service, m June 15, 1865. He 
was appointed a lieu- tenant in the Eleventh 
infantry, U.S. A,, February 25, 1866, 
transferred to the Twentieth infantry, 
September 21, 1866, promoted captain, 
August 25, 1874, and continued in the reg- 
ular army as long as he lived. “In the 


. : . Capt. Cuas. O. BRADLEY. 
death of Captain ~“! , 


Bradley,” said Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Leslie Smith, in the order announcing the event, 
“the regiment loses a gallant soldier, an accomplished gentleman 
and officer, and an upright man. He has gone to the grave with 
the sincere affection and deep sorrow of all who knew him.” 


Captain Bradley never resided in Littleton, but he is identified 


with her military history as the captain of the company of heavy 


artillery whose membership was largely of Littleton men, and as 
having made his own assignment for that enlistment upon the 
quota of this town. 

He was born at Hampstead, February 21, 1837, resided at 
Concord at the time of the Civil War and subsequently, and died 
after a lingering illness of some five months’ duration at Fort 
Maginnis, Montana, May 14, 1887. 
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LIEUTENANT WILLIAM DAVIS. 


William Davis resided at Littleton from 1858 till he entered the 
army. ‘The date of his birth, which is said to have been at Gib- 
ralter, Spain, has not been definitely ascertained. ‘The rolls give 
his age as twenty-two years at the date of his enlistment, Au- 
gust 20, 1861. He was the publisher of the People’s Fournal, 
a local paper at Littleton. He had been a resident of the place 
since 1858. His paper urged the prosecution of the war for the 
suppression of the rebellion in a way that was both discreet and 
effective. (Abbott’s History First Regiment, page 82.) He be- 
came a private in Company H, Third regiment, upon his enlist- 
ment; corporal, May 8, 1863; sergeant, July 1, 63; first sergeant, 
August 26, 63; was severely wounded in an assault upon an ad- 
vanced work in front of Fort Wagner, August 26, 63; appointed 
second lieutenant, Company G, January 5, 64; discharged for dis 
ability, September 4, 1864. He was engaged in the newspaper 
business and as a printer in several places in the west, and died 


at Lexington, Mich., January 31, 1874. A more extended bio- 
graphical sketch may be consulted in Eldredge’s History of the 


Third Regiment, page 709. 


Lieut. WM. Davis. Gen. Epwarp O. KENNEY. 


GENERAL EDWARD OAKES KENNEY. 


General” Kenney has a place in the military record of the town 
not as an officer actually commissioned, but as the drill master 


of the companies organized at this point. He gave them an edu- 
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cation in the school of the soldier which served them well in the 
stirring scenes which followed. He accompanied the first com- 
pany to Portsmouth, and assisted in the duties which devolved 
upon trained officers of the higher rank, while the men collected 
there were being put in readiness for active service. It is under- 
stood that he declined a commission as a regimental field officer. 
He was born at Bethlehem, November 16, 1816; resided at Little- 
ton from 1852 till his death, which occurred August 8, 1883. He 
attained the rank of brigadier-general in the New Hampshire mili- 


tia, commanding the Eighth brigade in 1851. An extended bio- 


graphical sketch, illustrated by a steel engraved portrait, may be 


found in Child’s Gazetter of Grafton County, p. 499. 


LIEUTENANT ANDREW JACKSON CLOGSTON. 


A. J. Clogston was born in Manchester, N. H., November 22, 


1845, but was a Vermont soldier, enlisting July 21, 1862, in Com- 


yany G, Tenth Regiment Vermont volunteers. He was appointed 
pan) g 


corporal August 18, 1864, and sergeant October 27, 1864. He 
was wounded at the Battle of Winchester, Va., September 19, 


1864. He was appointed second lieutenant June 15, 1865, but 


1s, 
was mustered out as orderly sergeant June 22, 1865. From 1881 
to 1893 he resided at Littleton, but in November of the latter 
year, he removed to California, where he now has his home at 


or near Los Angeles. He has been, for many years, an active 


Odd Fellow and Grand Army man. 


Lieut. A. J. CLoGsTon Lieut. C. 8S. HAZELTINE. 
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LIEUTENANT CHARLES STEPHEN HAZELTINE. 


Lieutenant Hazeltine was born at Stanstead, Province of Que- 
bec, December 9, 1833, and resided at Littleton from 1848 till 
1864. He died at Sunbury, Pa., November 17, 1874. He was 
appointed first lieutenant, Company C, Fifteenth New Hampshire 
volunteer infantry, November 3, 1862, and was mustered out Au- 
gust 13, 1863. ‘This regiment, though enlisted for a shorter term 
than had been required of most of the regiments previously sent 
out from this state, experienced peculiar hardships in the service 
which it rendered in the lower Mississippi valley and particularly 
in the siege of Port Hudson. Lieutenant Hazeltine’s health was 
permanently impaired and his vitality exhausted from the climatic 
causes which seriously affected a large part of the officers and 
men of that command. 


LIEUTENANT ANDREW JACKSON SHERMAN, 


This sturdy soldier was a native of Lisbon, born May 15, 1832. 
He resided at Littleton in 1858 and has been engaged in lumber- 
ing the greater part of his life in the same region. He enlisted 
August 15, 1862, and was mustered in September 19, 1862, as first 
sergeant of Company D, Thirteenth regiment. He was wounded 
at Fredericksburg, De- cember 13, 1862; was 
promoted to second lieutenant, January 25, 
1863; first lieutenant, October 28, 1864, and 
was mustered out June 21, 1865. After Cap- 
tain George Farr was disabled by his wounds 
received at Cold Har- bor, Lieutenant Sher- 


man assumed com- mand of Company D. 


At the conclusion of the last campaign 
against Richmond this was the right or lead- 
ing company in the HMeut.A.J.Suermay. regiment, and the Thir- 
teenth was the first organized body of Union troops to enter the 
city after its abandonment by the Confederate army. ‘This epi- 
sode has a prominent place in S. M. Thompson’s history of the 
regiment. ‘Thus by the fortunes of war a peculiar and not unde- 
served distinction was given the brave and unostentatious com- 
mander of the Littleton company. 
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COLONEL HENRY WARD ROWELL. 


Another citizen who was actively identified with military events 
and military organization at the beginning of the war, was Colonel 
Rowell. He was the first recruiting officer at this place, being 
at the time also military aide to Governor Goodwin, with the rank 
of colonel, and in active duty in that office in the spring of 1861. 
He was born at Waterford, Vt., January 16, 1834, and resided at 
Littleton from 1855 to 1862. In that time he was the editor of 
the first Republican paper established in town, and held the office 
of county treasurer. (Littleton Centennial, p. 111.) He has 
been the incumbent of many responsible public offices in the state 
of Illinois, where he resided for some years after his removal from 
Littleton, and at Washington. His home is now at Brightwood, a 
suburb of Washington. 


a 


Col. Henry W. Rowe ut. Lieut. Epwarp KILBURN. 
LIEUTENANT EDWARD KILBURN. 
“Old John and Young John Kilburn,” who made the famous 
defense of Kilburn’s garrison at Walpole, in 1755, in the French 
and Indian war, were ancestors of Lieutenant Edward Kilburn and 


his brother, Benj. W. Kilburn, the well known Littleton artist and 
manufacturer of stereoscopic views. Company D of the Thir- 


teenth regiment was raised in Littleton and the immediate vicinity. 


Edward Kilburn was one of its recruiting agents and upon its or- 
ganization was made first lieutenant, his appointment being dated 
September 27, 1862. Something of the quality of its material 
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may be inferred from the fact that there was no man in it who 
could not read and write. He resigned and was honorably dis- 
charged January 24, 1863. He was born at Littleton, February 
27, 1830, and died there February 25, 1884, having always been a 
resident of the place. 


LIEUTENANT ALDEN QUIMBY. 


A company for the First regiment of heavy artillery having been 
recruited in the vicinity, with a large proportion of its members 
from Littleton, Alden Quimby was designated as the one from 
this component to receive a commission. He was born at Lisbon, 
August 10, 1823, and was for many years a trusted railroad agent 
at Littleton. He enlisted August 30, 1864, and was appointed 
second lieutenant September 8, 1864. He did not remain long 
in the service, resigning and receiving an honorable discharge 
December 7, 1864. He was a man of infinite good humor and 
fond of exchanging jokes with his acquaintances. There was no 
malice in his jesting, and not a few of his humorous conceits will 
be kept current by those who caught them with their original 
pith and point. He died at Littleton, January 8, 1886, and was 


buried, under the honors of the G. A. R., in Glenwood cemetery. 


Lieut. ALDEN QUIMBY. Lieut. Joun T. SIMPSON. 
LIEUTENANT JOHN TENNEY SIMPSON. 
Although a Maine man until after the war and an officer in a 


Maine regiment, few men are better known in local military and 
veteran circles than John T. Simpson. He was born in Mayfield, 
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Me., December 10, 1832. He was appointed second lieutenant in 
the Tenth Maine volunteer infantry October 3, 1861; resigned and 


was honorably discharged July 10, 1862. He has been a resident 


of Littleton since 1869. From June 24, 1884, to January 5, 1888, 


he was captain of the Moore Rifles, Company F, Third regiment, 
New Hampshire National Guard. He has been a hard working 
member of the G. A. R., having often been called to official posi- 
tions in that order. In 1885, he was a member of the staff of the 
commander-in-chief of the national encampment. He was a mem- 
ber of the legislature in 1887, and the speech which he delivered 
in the debate on the questions then pending relative to railroad 
legislation was published in full and attracted favorable com- 
ment. He has also been selectman, district commissioner, and 
superintendent of streets for several years. 


LIEUTENANT GEORGE WASHINGTON FERGUSON. 


Geo. W. Ferguson was born in Lyman (now Monroe), N. H., 
August 15, 1829. He enlisted August 19, 1862; was appointed 
sergeant in Compa- ny D, Thirteenth reg- 
iment, September 19, 1862; commissary 
sergeant, May 1, 1864; first lieutenant 
of Company H, July 15, 1864, and was 
mustered out June 21, 1865. He was 
a resident of Monroe at the time of his en- 
listment, but lived at West Littleton after 
the war and until his death which occurred 
there March 6, 1869. He was buried in the 
cemetery at North Monroe. Lieutenant 
Ferguson was a rep- __ resentative man and 
officer of his regi- Ident. G. 'W. Funcusom. sent. His record 
as a soldier was without blemish and he earned and enjoyed the 
respect and confidence of all who knew him, whether in military 
or civil life. 

LIEUTENANT FRANKLIN JAMES BURNHAM. 


The successor of Rev. C. E. Harrington, pb. p., the first principal 
of the Littleton High and Graded schools, was F. J. Burnham, a 
graduate of Dartmouth, of the class of 1869. He was at the head 
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of this institution one year, 1869—"70, and then began the study of 


law in Chicago, obtaining admission to the bar in 1871. He prac- 
tised in Chicago, Glyndon, Minn., and Moorhead, Minn., where he 
became permanently established. He has been president of the 
First National bank at that place, since 1882. He was born at 
Norwich, Vt., December 31, 1842, prepared for college at Meriden 
academy, at Plainfield, N. H., and entered the volunteer service 
from that place. He enlisted July 25, 1862, and was appointed 
first sergeant. He was promoted to second lieutenant, November 
1, 1864, and appointed first lieutenant February 1, 1865. He 
was mustered out June 10, 1865. His work as an instructor at 
Littleton was eminently satisfactory, and an account of it is given 
in a sketch in the Littleton Centennial, p. 21 


Lieut. Cuauncey H. GREENE. Lieut. FRANKLIN J. BURNHAM. 
LIEUTENANT CHAUNCEY HASTINGS GREENE. 


Chauncey H. Greene was born at Weare, N. H., July 17, 1836. 
He has been a resident of Littleton since 1860. He has been 
prominently identified with Freemasonry, having been master of 
Burns Lodge at the time he enlisted in 1864. He was the first 
commander of St. Gerard Commandery at Littleton and was 
grand commander of Knights Templar in New Hampshire in 1877. 
He enlisted August 30, 1864, for three years, being mustered the 
7th of September as orderly sergeant of Company I, First New 
Hampshire heavy artillery. December 26, he was promoted to be 
second lieutenant. He served with credit till after the close of the 
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war, and was mustered out June 15, 1865. He has held several 


important public positions, and is now postmaster at Littleton by 


appointment of President Harrison. Not the least valuable of 
his public services was the indexing of the records, books, and 
papers in the state treasury from the early part of the provincial 
period. He accomplished this undertaking in a little more than 
two years, completing it in 1891. 


LIEUTENANT GEORGE WEBB HALL. 


Another worthy soldier in the Maine volunteers was Lieut. 
Geo, W. Hall. For several years after the war he was employed 
as a skilled workman in the scythe and axe manufacturing estab- 
lishment in this place. He was born at St. George, Me., Septem- 
ber 21, 1836; appointed second lieutenant Company G, Twenty- 
fourth regiment, Maine volunteer infantry, October 27, 1862, and 
was mustered out upon the expiration of his term of enlistment, 
August 25, 1863. His residence has been at Auburn, N. Y., for 
several years past. He is an unassuming citizen who has the con- 
fidence of his fellows, and deserves it. 


Lieut. Geo. W. Haut Lieut. A. C. GASKELL. 


LIEUTENANT AUGUSTINE CLARK GASKELL. 


A. C. Gaskell was born at Charlestown, Vt., May 27, 1835. 


He resided at Littleton at the time of his enlistment and this has 
been his home since to the present time. He joined the company 


being raised by Captain George Farr and Lieutenant Kilburn, and 
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was enrolled August 13, 1862. He was appointed corporal Jan- 
uary 6, 1863, and sergeant March 12, 1863; was wounded at Cold 
Harbor, June 1, 1864; was appointed first sergeant, August 15, 
1864, and second lieutenant June 15, 1865, but was mustered out 
as orderly sergeant, June 21, 1865. Lieutenant Gaskell has been 
a well known figure in the community ever since his return from 
the war. He has special skill in several lines of employment and 
is a useful and respected citizen. 


LIEUTENANT MOSES PETER BEMIS. 


Lieutenant Bemis was a resident of Bethlehem at the time of his 


enlistment, but he was one of the men who entered the service 
with Sam. G. Goodwin, at Littleton, and was added to the quota 


of this town. He . was born at Lisbon, 


Aug. 2, 1841. From oS mm 61847 «to. 1859, he 
had resided with his See father’s family at Lit- 
tleton. He served J See faithfully with his 
regiment during its 7 entire term, includ- 
ing a veteran reén- listment, from 1864. 
He first enlisted No- vember 9, 1861 ; was 
captured at the sec- ond Bull Run, Va., 
August 29, 1862; re- leased December, 
1862; appointed cor- poral, February 1, 
1863; sergeant No- I vember 1, 1863; re- 
énlisted and mus- — ™ tered in, January 2, 
1864; was wounded “ett Moses P. Bemis. 2+ the Mine affair, 
Petersburg, Va., July 30, 1864; appointed second lieutenant, 
Company G, June 1, 1865; final muster out, July 17, 1865. He 
participated in no less than twelve hard battles, including the 
sieges of Vicksburg and Petersburg. He settled permanently at 
East Haverhill after the war. The military life of such officers as 
Major Goodwin an Lieutenant Bemis can best be read and stud- 
ied in the story of their regiment. 

Fortunately, the narrative of what the Sixth experienced in 
camp, march, ocean voyage, siege, and battle has been preserved 
in the regiment’s valuable contribution to history, which has 
recently been prepared by Lieutenant Jackman, and published in 
a convenient and attractive form. 
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LIEUTENANT JOHN RICHARDSON THOMPSON 


This officer served in the Fifteenth Vermont regiment (Colonel 
Redfield Proctor), being commissioned as second lieutenant Com- 
pany K, October 22, 1862, and promoted to be first lieutenant 
Company C, January 5, 1862. He served on the staff of Colonel 
Blunt and General Stoughton and General Stannard. During a 
considerable part of his term Lieutenant Thompson was in charge 
of the ambulance corps of Stannard’s Second Vermont brigade, 
and was with Stannard at the Battle of Gettysburg and during 
the campaign of 1863. He was mustered out August 15, 1863, 
the day upon which the term of his enlistment expired. Be- 
tween the close of the war and the early part of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s first adminis- , tration, Mr. Thomp- 
son for about twenty years held a position 
in the ‘Treasury de- . partment at Washing- 


ton. He subsequent- ly served as an assist- 


ant clerk in the Uni ae ted States senate, and 


at the time of his de- 2 cease was clerk of 


the board of survey > of the Antietam bat- 
tlefield. He was a prominent member 
and officer of the Ma- sonic fraternity, unit- 
ing first with Pass- , umpsic lodge, No. 27, 


St. Johnsbury,Vt., and had been connected 


with Columbia com- | mandery, No. 2, of 
Lieut. J. R. THomMpPson. ¢ 

Washington, for near- ly thirty years. He 
was elected worthy master December 20, 1865, serving as such 
through the year 1866; was chosen as prelate in 1872, and as 
eminent commander in 1873-74. He also became a life mem- 
ber of the commandery June 6, 1870. He held the office of 
treasurer from December 16, 1868, to December 7, 1887, when 
he declined further service. He will be remembered in Masonic 
circles at Littleton, as principally instrumental in organizing the 
local branch of the order of the Eastern Star. He was born in 
that town May 4, 1893, and died at Washington February 12, 
1894. 

He was known as “a genial, wholesouled, loyal friend, and as 
thorough a patriot as ever lived.” 





THE FAMILY AT GILJE. 
A Domestic Story of the Forties. 
BY JONAS LIE. 


[Translated from the Norwegian by Hon. SamuEL C. EastMan.] 


ITT, 


It was midsummer. ‘The mountain region was hazy in the heat ; 
all the distance was as if enveloped in smoke. The girls on the 
farm went about barelegged, in waists and short petticoats. It 
was a scorching heat, so that the pitch ran in sticky and white 
lines down from the fat knots in the timber of the newly built pig- 
sty, where Marit was giving the swill to the hogs. Some sand- 
scoured milk-pans stood on edge by the well, drying, while one or 
two sparrows and wag-tails hopped about or perched nodding on 
the well-curb, and the blows of the ax resounded from the wood- 
shed in the quiet of the afternoon. Pasop lay panting in the shade 
behind the outer door, which stood open. 


The captain had finished his afternoon nap, and stood by the 


field seeing Great-Ola and the horses plowing up an old grass- 


land which was to be laid down again. 

The humble-bee was humming in the garden. With about the 
same monotonous voice Thinka and Inger-Johanna sat by the stone 
table in the summer-house over the cracked blue cover and the 
dogs-eared, well thumbed leaves, and mumbled over the catechism 
and commentary, with elbows and heads close toeach other. They 
had to learn the pages eighty-four to eighty-seven before supper- 
time, and they held their fingers in their ears so as not to disturb 
each other. 

There was darkness like a shadow just outside of the garden 
fence. But they saw nothing, heard nothing: the long passage of 
Scripture went entirely over on the second page. 

Then there was a gay clearing of a throat. 

“* Might one interrupt two young ladies with earthly affairs?” 

They both looked up at the same time. The light hop leaves 


about the summer-house, had not yet entirely covered the trellis. 
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With his arms leaning on the garden fence there stood a young 


man—he might have been standing there a long time—with a cap 
almost without a visor over thick brown hair. His face was sun- 
burned and swollen. 

They were awfully cunning eyes which gazed on them. 

Neither of them saw more; for by a common impulse at the 
phenomenon, they ran in utter panic out of the door, while the 
books lay spread open behind them, and up the stairs in to ma, 
who was standing in the kitchen, superintending the supper. 

“There was a man standing—there was a man out by the gar- 
den fence. It was certainly not any one who goes around begging, 
or anything like that.” 

“ Hear what he says, Joergen,” said ma, quickly comprehending 
the situation ; “this way, out the verandah door. Appear as if 
you came of your own accord.” 

Both the girls flew into the windows of the best room in order 
to peep out under the curtains. 

He was coming in by the steps to the outer door with Joergen, 
who suddenly vanished from him into the kitchen. 

Little Thea stood in the door of the sitting-room with a piece of 
bread and butter, holding on to the latch, and, holding the door 
half shut and half open, looked at him: she was altogether out of it. 

“Ts your father at home ?” 

“Yes, but you must go by the kitchen path, do you hear? and 
wait till we have had supper ; he is not going up to the office before 
that.” She took him for a man who was going to be put on the 
roll. 

‘* But I am not going to the office, you see.” 

Ma herself came now; she had managed to get her cap on in 
her hurry, but it was all awry. 

“ A young man, I see, who has perhaps been a long distance to- 
day. Please walk in.” 

Her smile was kind, but her eye underneath it was as sharp as 
an officer’s review; but here were holes and darns with coarse 
thread for the nonce and rents in abundance, and it was not easy 
to free herself from the suspicion of some questionable rover, es- 
pecially when he dropped straight in through the door with the 
remark : 
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“T came like a tramp up frém the mountain wilds, madam. 
must make many excuses.” 

Ma’s searching look had in the meantime broken through the 
shell. The white streak on the upper part of the forehead under 
the shade where the skin had not been reddened by the sunburn, 
and his whole manner, determined her to scrutinize him prudently. 

“Please sit down, Jaeger is coming soon.” She incidentally 
paused by the sewing table and shut it. “ Won’t you let me send 
you in a glass of milk in the meantime ?”’ 

A girl came in with a great basin, something like a bowl, and 
vanished again. 

He put it to his mouth, noted with his eye how much he had 
drunk, drank again, and took another view. 

“Tt is delightful—is not at all like the mistress of the house, for 
she seemed like sour milk, and ’—he suppressed a sigh—* danger- 
ously dignified.” 

He drank again. 

“ Yes, now one really must stop ; but since and whereas —— ”’ 

He placed the basin quite empty on the plate. 

“ Best to attack him at once. Dead broke, will you on my honest 
face lend me four—no, that does not sound well, better out with 
it at once,—five dollars, so that I can get to Christiania ?”’ 

The small eyes twinkled quickly ! and if only the captain had 
come then. Some one was walking about out there. 

He gazed abstractedly; he repeated his speech to himself. It 
was always altered, and now he stood again at the ticklish point 
the amount. He considered if perhaps he only needed to ask for 
four ? three? 

There was a growling out in the hall, the dog rushed out bark- 
ing loudly. 

It was plainly the captain. 

The young man rose up hurriedly, but sat down again, like a 
spring ready to jump up out of a chair: he had been too much in 
haste. 

“In the parlor—some sort of fellow who wants to talk with me?” 

It was out on the stairs that some one was speaking. 

A moment or two later and the captain appeared in the door. 


“T must beg you to excuse me, captain. I have unfortunately, 
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unfortunately ”—here he began to stammer; bad luck would have 
it that one of the two young girls whom he had seen in the sum- 
mer-house, the dark one, came in after her father ; and so it would 
not do—* come over the mountain,” he continued. “ You will 
understand that one cannot exactly appear in the best plight.” 

The last came in a forced and easy tone. 

The captain at that moment did not appear exactly agreeably 
surprised. 

“My name is Arent Grip!” 

“Arent Grip!” rejoined the captain, looking at him. “Grip! 
The same phiz and eyes. You can never be the son of Perpetuum ? 
cadet at Lurleiken? He is a farmer, or proprietor 1 suppose he 
calls himself, somewhere among the fjords.” 

“ He is my father, captain.” 

“ Does he still work just as hard at his mechanical ideas,” asked 
the captain. “I heard that he had carried the water for his mill 
straight through the roof of the cow barn, so that the cows got a 
shower bath when the pipes sprung a leak.” 

Inger-Johanna caught a movement of indignation as if the 
stranger suddenly grasped after his cap. 

“Shame, shame! that those times did not give a man like my 
father a scientific education.” 

He said this with a seriousness utterly oblivious of the captain. 

“So, so. Well, my boy, you must be kind enough to take a lit- 
tle supper with us, before you start off. Inger-Johanna, tell ma 
that we want something to drink, and bread and butter. You must 
be hungry coming down from the mountains. Sit down. 

“ And, what is now your—your occupation or profession in the 


world? if I might ask.” ‘The captain sauntered around the floor. 


“Student; and, captain,” he gasped, in order to use quickly the 


moment while they were alone, “ since I have been so free to come 
in here thus without knowing you.” 

“ Student!” the captain stopped in the middle of the floor. “Yes, 
I would have risked my head on it, saw it at the first glance, but 
yet I was a little in doubt.” 

“Well, yes,” clearing his throat, “nearly plucked perhaps; eh, 
boy ?”’ inquired he good-naturedly. “ Your father also had trouble 
with his examinations.” 
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“I have not the fractional part of my father’s head, but with 
what I have, they gave me this year /audabdilis pracceteris. 

“Son of my friend, Fin Arentzen Grip.” 

He uttered each one of the names with a certain tender recog- 
nition. “Your father was, all things considered, a man of good 
ability, not to say a little of a genius,—when he failed in his 
officer’s examination, it was due to all his irregular notions. 
Well, so you are his son! Yes, he wrote many a composition for 
me—the pinch was always with the compositions, you see.” 

“And, captain,” began the young man again earnestly, now in 
a louder and more decided tone, “since I can thus, without further 
ceremony, confidently address you ———”’ 

“You can tell ma,” said the captain, when Inger-Johanna again 
came in with her taller, overgrown sister, “that it is student Arent 


Grip, son of my old delightful comrade at the military school.” 


The result of this last message was that the contemplated plate, 
with a glass and bread and butter, was changed to a little supper 
for him and the captain, spread out on a tray. 

The old bread-basket of red lacker was filled with slices of 
black, sour bread, the crusts of which were cracked off. More’s 
the pity, ma declared it had been spoiled in the baking, and the 
gray, heavy crust was due to the fact that so much of the grain on 
the captain’s farm last year was harvested before it was ripe. 

The student showed the sincerity of his forbearance of the 
defects through an absolutely murderous appetite. The pruden- 
tial lumps of salt, which studded the fresh mountain butter with 
pearly tears in a superfluous abundance, he had a knack of dodging 
boldly and incisively, which did not escape admiring eyes; only 
a single, short stroke of his knife, on the under side of the bread 
and butter, and the lumps of salt rained and pattered over the 
plate. 

“You will surely have some more dried beef? I guess you have 
not had much to eat to-day. Go and get some more, Thinka.” 

“ A little dram with the old cheese,—what?” 

“You can believe that we tested many a good old cheese in the 
den at your father’s, and when we had a spree, we sent for it 
and it circulated ‘round from one party to another; and then the 
apples from Bergen which he got by the half-bushel by freighting- 
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vessel from home! He was such a greenhorn, and so kind-hearted, 

too confiding for such rascals as we !—oh, how we hunted through 
his closet and boxes !—and so we did our exercises at the same 
time ;—it was only his that the teacher corrected through the whole 
class.” 

The captain emptied the second part of his long dram. “Ah!” 
He held his glass up against the light, and looked through it as he 
was accustomed to. 

“But nevertheless, there was something odd about him, you 
know; you must see such a one, straight from the country, does 
not fit in at once. Never forget when he first lectured us about 


perpetual motion. It was done with only five apples in a wheel, 


he said, and the apples must be absolutely mathematically exact. 


It was that which got out and ruined him, so people came to—yes, 
you know—comment on it, and make fun of him; and that hung 
on till the examination.” 

The student wriggled about. 

The young ladies who were sitting with their sewing by the 
window, also noticed how he had now forgotten himself ;—during 
the whole time he had kept one boot under the chair behind the 
other, in order to conceal the sole of his shoes gaping wide open. 
They were in good spirits, and hardly dared to look at each other 

son of a man who was called Perpetuum, was a cadet, and gave 
the cows a bath. Father was dreadfully amusing when there were 
strangers present. 

“Not a moment doubt that there were ideas—but there was 
something obstinate about him. To come, as he did, straight from 
the farm, and then give himself up to disputing with the teacher 
about what is in the book never succeeds well, especially in 
physics in the Military School. And you can believe that was 
a comedy.” 

“Then I will bet my head that it was not my father who was 
wrong, captain.” 

“Hm, hm—naturally yes,—his father to a dot,” he mumbled— 
“hm, well, you have got praeceteris, all the same,—will you have 
a drop more?” came the hospitable diversion. 

“No, I thank you. But I will tell you how it was with my 
father. It is just as it was with a hound they had once at the 
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judge’s. There was such blood and spirit in him that you would 


search long to find his equal; but one day he bit a sheep, and so 
he had to be cured. It was done by locking him up in a sheep 
fold. There he stood alone, before the ram and all the sheep 
fold. It seemed to be splendid fun. Then the ram came leaping 
at him, and the dog rolled heels over head. Pshaw, that was 
nothing; but after the ram came tripping—before he could rise 
up—all fifty sheep trip—trip—trip—trip, over him: then he was 
entirely confused. Again they stood against each other, and 
once more the ram rushed in on the dog, and trip—trip—trip 
trip, came the feet of the whole flock of sheep over him. 

“So they kept on for fully two hours, until the dog lay perfectly 
quiet and completely confused. He was cured, never bit a sheep 
again. But what he was good for afterwards we had better not 
talk about—he had been through the military school, captain.” 

When he looked up he met the dark, ponderous eyes of the 
mistress fixed on him; her capped head immediately bent down 
over the sewing again. 

The captain had listened more and more eagerly. The cure of 
the hound interested him. It was only at the last expression that 
he discovered that there was any hidden meaning in it. 

“Hm—my dear Grip. Ah! Yes, you think that. Hm, can’t 
agree with you. There were skilful teachers, and—ho, ho, 
really we were not sheep,—rather wolves to meet with, my boy. 
But the cure, I must admit, was disgraceful for a good dog, and 
in so far—well, was it a drop more?’ 

“ Thank you, captain.” 

“But what kind of a road do you say you have been over, 
my boy?” 

With the food and the glass and a half of cordial which he 
had enjoyed, new life had come into the young man. He looked 
at his clothes, and was even so bold as to put his boots out ; 
a great seam went across one knee. 

“T certainly might be set up as a scarecrow, for terror and 
warning for all those who will depart from the highway. It was 
all because at the post station I met a deer-hunter, an excellent 
fellow. The chap talked to me so long of what there was on the 
mountain that I wanted to go with him.” 
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THE MOUNTAIN CREST. 


“Extremely reasonable,” muttered the captain, “when you are 
boarding a son in Christiania.” 

“] had become curious I must tell you, and so started off for 
the heart of the mountains.” 

“Is he not even more aggravatingly mad than his father,—to 
start in ata haphazard over the black, pathless mountain?” 

“The track led over the débris at the foot and stones at first 
for five hours, and then afterwards a short walk, said Gunnar, of 
four hours. But I don’t know what it is upon the mountains ; 
it was as if something got into my legs. The air was so fine and 
light, as if I had been drinking champagne, it intoxicated me. | 
would have liked to walk on my bands, and it would have been of 
no consequence to any one in the whole wide world, for I was on 
the summit. And never in my life have I seen such a view as when 
we stood, in the afternoon, on the mountain crest,—only cool, 
white, shining snow, and dark blue sky, peak on peak behind 
each other in a glory as far as the eye could reach.” 

“Yes, we have snow enough, my boy. It stands close up 
against the walls of the house here all winter, as clear, white, and cold 
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as any one could even wish. We find ourselves very well satisfied 
with that,—but show me a beautiful green meadow, or a fine field 
of grain, my boy.” 


“It seemed to me as if one great fellow of a mountain stood by 


the side of another and said,—You poor, thin-legged, puny being, 


are you not going to be blown away in the blue draft, here on the 
snow-field like a scrap of paper? If you wish to know what is 
great, take your standard from us!” 

“You got praeceteris, you said, my man! yes, yes, yes, yes! 
What do you say if we get the shoemaker to put a little patch on 
your shoes to-night?” 

It was as much as an invitation to stay all night !—extremely 
tempting to postpone the request till next day. 

“Thank you, captain, I will not deny that it might be not a 
little practical.” 

“Tell the shoemaker, Joergen, to take them as soon as he has 
put the heel-irons on those I am to have for the survey of the 
roads.” 

Oh! So he is going away, perhaps early to-morrow morning: 
it must be looked after this evening, nevertheless! Now, when 
his daughters were beginning to clear off the table, it were best to 
watch his chance. 

The captain began walking up and down the floor with short 
steps. 

“Yes, yes, true! yes, yes, yes, true! Would you like to see some 
fine pigs, Grip?” 

The student immediately sprang up. 

The way out ! 

He grabbed his cap. 

“Do you keep many, captain?” he asked, extremely interested. 

“ Come !—oh, it is no matter about going through the kitchen 
only come out a little while on the stairs to the porch. Do you 
see that light spot in the woods up there? There is where we 
took the timber for the cow-house and the pigsty two years ago.” 

He went out into the farm-yard bareheaded. 

“Marit, Marit, here is some one who wants to see your pigs. 
Now you shall be reviewed.” 


“ There are a sow and seven—you see.” 
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‘Ugh, ugh, yes. Hear your little ones Marit!” 

‘But it was the brick wall, you see. Just here was a swamp 
hole; it oozed through from the brook above. And now a dozen 

see the drain there ?—as dry as tinder.” 

Now or never must the petition be presented. 

“And now they live like lords all together there,” continued 
the captain. 

“All seven of the dollars—what am I saying, all five of the 
pigs?” 

“ What?” 

“ Here is your hat, father!” came Joergen from in-doors—* and 
so they are standing there and waiting, some of the people down 
from Fosser.”’ 

‘So? We will only just look into the stable a little.” 

There stood Svarten and Brunen, just unharnessed, still drip- 
ping wet and with stiff hair, after the work at the plow. 

“ Fine stall, eh ?—and very light; the horses don’t come out of 
the door half blind. Ho, Svarten, are you sweaty now? 

There was a warm pleasant smell of the stable—and finally 

“Captain, I am going to make a re 

‘But Ola,” interrupted the latter, “see Brunen’s crib there! 
I don’t like those bits. It can’t be that he even nibbles there ?”’ 

‘Ha, ha, ha—no, by no means,” Ola grinned slyly; he was not 
going to admit in a stranger’s presence that the captain’s new bay 
was a cribber! 

The captain had become very red; he pulled off his cap, and 
hurriedly walked along with it in his hand—*such a rascal of a 
horse jockey.” 


He no longer looked as if he would listen to a request. 


Out of the afternoon shade of the stable walls the two men just 


spoken of appeared. 

“Is it a time of day to come to people?” he blurted out. “Ah 
well—go up to the office.” 

At this he strode over the yard, peeped into the well, and turned 
towards the window of the keeping-room : 

“Girls! Inger-Johanna—Thinka,” he called in a loud tone. 
‘Ask ma if the piece of meat ought to lie there in the well and 


rot?” 
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“Marit has taken it up, we are going to have it for supper.” 
Thinka tried to whisper. 

“Oh? It is necessary on that account to keep it where Pasop 
can get it.” 

“Show the student down in the garden, so that he can get 
some currants,” he called out of the door as he went up by the 
stables to his office. 

Arent Grip’s head, covered with thick brown hair, with the 
scanty flat cap upon, could now be seen for a good long time 
among the currant bushes, by the side of Thinka’s little, tall, 
blonde form. At first he talked a great deal, and the sprightly, 
bright, brown eyes were not in the least wicked, Thinka thought : 


she began to feel a rather warm interest in him. 


He found his boots in the morning standing mended before his 
bed, and a tray with coffee and breakfast came up to him. He 
had said he must be off early. 

Now it all depended on making an end of what must be with 
closed eyes in the dark. 

When he came down the captain stood on the stairs with his 
pipe. Over his fat neck where the buckle of his military stock 
shone, grayish locks of hair stuck out under his reddish wig. He 
was looking out a little discontentedly into the morning fog, spec- 
ulating whether it would rise or settle, so that he would dare 
order the mowing to go on. 

“So you are going to start, my boy?” 

“ Captain, can—will you lend me ”—in his first courage of the 
morning he had thought of five, but it sank to four even while he 
was on the stairs, and now in the presence of the captain to 
—*“three dollars? I have used up every shilling I had to get to 
Christiania with. You shall have them by money order immedi- 
ately.” 

The captain hummed and hawed. He had almost suspected 
something of the sort yesterday in the fellow’s face—yes, such a 
student was the kind of a fellow to send back a money order ! 


There began to be a sort of an ugly grin on his face. But sud- 


denly he assumed a good-natured, free and easy mien. 
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“Three dollars, you say ?—If I even had three on the farm, my 


boy! but here, by fits and starts in the summer, it is as if the ready 


money was clean swept away.” 

He stuck his unoccupied hand in the breast of his uniform coat, 
and looked vacantly out into the air. 

“Ah! hm-hm,” came after a dreadfully oppressive pause. “If 
I was only sure of getting them back again, I would see if I could 
pick up three or four shillings at any rate in ma’s household box 
so that you could get down to the sheriff or judge. They are ex- 
cellent people, I know them: they help at the first word.” 

The captain, puffing vigorously at his pipe, went into the 
kitchen to ma, who was standing in the pantry and dealing out 
the breakfast. She had the hay-making, and the whole of the out- 
side affairs, upon her shoulders. 

He was away quite a little time. 

“ Well, if ma did not have the three dollars, all the same I have 
got them for you.” 

“ And so good-by, Gilje! Let us hear that you get on well.” 

“You shall hear it in a money order,” and the student strode 
jubilantly away. 

It is true that at first ma had stopped for a moment and 
pinched her lips together, and then she declared as her most set- 
tled opinion, that if the captain was going to help at all, it must be 
with all three. He was not one of those who shirked everything 

was not one who was all surface,—and it would not do at all to let 
him beg at the judge’s, the sheriff's, and perhaps the minister’s, be- 
cause he could not get a loan of more than three shillings at Gilje. 

From time to time Thinka told of all that she and the student 
had talked about together. 

“What did he say then?” urged Inger-Johanna. 

“Oh, he was entertaining almost all the time; I have never 
heard any one so entertaining.” 

“ Yes, but do you remember that he said anything ?” 

“Oh, yes, it is true he asked why you were reading French. 
Perhaps you were to be trained to be a parrot, so that you could 
chatter when you came to the city.” 

“So, how did he know that I was going to the city ?” 


“He asked how old you were; and then I said that you were 
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to be confirmed and to go there. He was very well acquainted 


at the governor’s house ; he had done extra writing, or something 
of that sort, at the office, since he had been a student.” 

“ That kind of acquaintance, yes.” 

“But you would n’t suit exactly there, he said; and do you 
know why ?” 

“ No.” 

“Do you want to know? He thought you had shown too 
much back-bone.” 

“ What—did he say?” she wrinkled her eyebrows and looked 
up sharply, so that Thinka hastened to add, 

“Whoever comes there must be able to wind like a sewing 
thread around the governor’s wife, he said ; it would be a shame to 
your beautiful neck to get a twist so early.” 

Inger-Johanna threw her head back and smiled: 


“ Did you ever hear such a man!” 


Thinka had gone to Ryfylke. Her place at the table, in the 
living-room, in the bed-chamber, was empty air. ‘The captain 
started out time after time to call her. 

And now the last afternoon had come, when Inger-Johanna was 
also going away. 

The sealskin trunk with new iron bands stood open in the hall 
ready for packing. The cariole was standing in the shed, greased 
so that the oil was running out of the ends of the axles, and 
Great-Ola, who was going the next morning on the three days 
journey to bring the horse back, was giving Svarten oats. 

The captain had been terribly busy that day: no one under- 
stood how to pack as he did. 

Ma handed over to him one piece of the new precious stuff 
after the other; the linen from Gilje would bear the eye of the 
governor's wife. 

But the misfortune of it was that the blood rushed so to 
Jaeger’s head when he stooped over. 

“Hullo, good! I don’t understand what you are thinking of 
ma, to come with all that load of cotton stockings at once? It is 
this, this, this I want.” 
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Naturally used to travelling as he was—* But it is so bad for 


you to stoop over, Jaeger.” 
He straightened up hurriedly. 


* Do you think Great-Ola has the wit to rub Svarten with Riga 


liniment or the bruise on his neck, and to take the bottle with 
him in his bag? If I had not thought of that now, Svarten would 


have had to trot with it. Run down and tell him that, Thea. 


“Oh, no!” he drew a despairing breath; “I must go myself, 
ind see that it is done right.” 


(here was a pause until his last step had ceased to creak on 


the lowest step. Then ma began to pack with precipitous haste : 


‘It is best to spare your father from rush of blood to his head.” 
rhe contents of the trunk rose layer upon layer, until the white 


napkin was at last spread over ind covered the whole, and it 


only remained to sit upon the lid 


lock. 


lowards supper time the worst hubbub and trouble were over. 


ind force the key to turn in the 


Ma’s hasty-pudding, as smooth as velvet, with raspberry sauce was 


standing on the table, and solemnly reminded them that again 
there would be one less in the d uly ring 

They eat in silence without any other sound than the rattling of 
the Spoons. 


* There, child! take my large cup. ‘Take it when your father bids 


you.” 

Certainly she was beautiful, the apple of his eye. Only look at 
her hands when she is eating! She was as delicate and pale as a 
nun 

He sighed, greatly down-hearted, and shoved his plate from him. 

Tears burst from Inger-Johanna’s eyes. 

No one would have any more. 

Now he walked, and whistled, and gazed on the floor. 

It was a pity to see how unhappy father was 


* You must write every month, child—at length and about 


everything—do you hear? large and small whatever you are think- 
ing of, so that your father may have something to take pleasure in,” 


ma admonished, while they were clearing off the table. * And listen 


now, Inger-Johanna,” she continued when they were alone in the 


spice-closet : “If itis sothat the governor’s wife wants to read your 
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letters, then put a little cross by the signature. But if there is any- 
thing the matter, tell it to old aunt Alette out by the bishop's 
field; then I shall know it when Great-Ola is in, with the city 
load. You know your father can hear so little that is disagree- 


” 


able. 

“The governor's wife read what I write to you and father! 
That I will defy her to do.” 

“You must accommodate yourself to her wishes, child. You 
can do it easily when you wish, and your aunt is so extremely 
kind and good to those she likes when she has things as she likes ! 
You know how much may depend on her liking you, and, you 
understand, gets a little fond of you. She has certainly not asked 


you there without thinking 


g of keeping you in the place of a 
daughter.” 

“Any one else’s daughter? ‘Take me from you and father? 
No, in that case I would rather never go there.” 

She seated herself on the edge of the meal-chest and began to 
sob violently. 

“Come, come, Inger-Johanna,” ma stroked her hair with her 
hand. “We do not wish to lose you; you know well enough,’—her 
voice trembled—“ it is for your own advantage, child. What do 


you think you three girls have to depend upon, if your father 


oO 
> 
> 


should be taken away? 


We must be glad if a place offers, and 
even take good care not to lose it; remember that, always remem- 
ber that, Inger-Johanna! You have intelligence enough, if you 
can also learn tocontrol your will: that is your danger, my child.” 

Inger-Johanna looked up at her mother with an expression 
almost of terror. She had a bitter struggle to understand. In 
her, in whom she always found advice, there was suddenly a 
glimpse of the pathless. 

“T can hardly bear to lose the young one out of my sight 
to-night, and yet you let me be alone in there,” came the captain 
creaking in the door. ‘You haven’t a thought of how desolate 
and lonesome it will be for me, ma.” He blew out like a whale. 

“ We are all coming in now, and perhaps father will sing a little 
this evening,” ma said encouragingly. 

The captain’s fine, now a little hoarse, bass was his pride and 
renown from his youth up. 
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The piano was cleared of its books and papers—the cover must 
be entirely lifted up when father was to sing. 

It stood there with its yellow teeth, its thin, high tone, and its 
four dead keys; and ma must play the accompaniment, in which 


always, in some part or other, she was lying behind, like a sack, 


which has fallen out of a wagon, while the horse patiently trots 


on over the road. His impatience she bore with stoical tran- 
quility. 

This evening he went through “ Heimkringlas Panna, Du Hoga 
Nord,” and “ Vikingebalken,”’ to 


-See there comes the queen of the hunt, poor Frithiof look 
not there,— 


Like a star in the spring sky she sits on her white steed.” 


He sang so that the window panes rattled. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. 


UNTO THE LIGHT. 
BY FRANK WOLCOTT HUTT. 


Truth mirrors many faithful likenesses 
Along thy way, and howsoe’er thou fare, 
To-day, to-morrow, Heaven's increasing care 
Sends forth her tried, triumphant witnesses, 
Who, lest thy feet shall falter or transgress, 
Have set on by-ways, high-ways, everywhere, 
Guide-posts of love and warning to prepare 


The course wherein thine eager feet shall press. 


The best is plac ed before thee and within 
Thy scope and ken: the bitter lurks behind, 
Or flames in fond device to left and right. 
A thousand paths lead downward into sin, 
But one, the easiest of all to find, 


Leads ever outward, upward, to the Light. 
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The Story of the Alabama and he Conqueror. 
BY ENSIGN LLOYD H, CHANDLER, U. S. N. 


T the Forest Hill cemetery, Boston, on the 





Orange path, stands a massive boulder of 
uncut New Hampshire granite. Exposed 
alternately to the frosts and snows of win- 
ter, to the biting winds that sweep down 
our stormy New England coast, and to the 
burning summer sun, this noble rock from 


SHELL IN KEARSARGE’S . - eee” 
STERNPOST. one of New Hampshire’s grandest mount- 


ains keeps watch and ward over the earthly remains of a hero of the 
War of the Rebellion. Beneath it lies the grave of one of Massa- 
chusetts’s most famous sons, and on the face of the rock is a 
bronze tablet which bears the following inscription : 


REAR ADMIRAL 
JOHN ANCRUM WINSLOW, 
U. S. Navy, 
BORN IN WILMINGTON, N.C., 
Nov. 19, 1511, 
Diep tn Boston, MAss., 
Sept. 29, 1573 
He CONDUCTED THE MEMORABLE 
SEA FIGHT IN COMMAND Of 
U. S. S. KEARSARGE, 
WHEN SHE SUNK THE ALABAMA IN THE 


ENGLISH CHANNEL, JUNE 19, 1864. 


THIS BOULDER FROM 
KEARSARGE MOUNTAIN, MERRIMACK County, N. H., 
IS THE GIF! 
OF CITIZENS OF WARNER, N. H., AND IS ERECTED 
TO HIS MEMORY BY HIS WIFE AND 


SURVIVING 





CHILDREN. 
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On the edge of a jagged coral reef, in the Caribbean sea lies 
the wreck of the ship which Winslow so gallantly commanded. 
The relentless waves that play around this “graveyard of the 
Caribbean,” this Roncador bank, have doubtless broken up and 
dispersed ere this the timbers of the most famous vessel ever 
built by New Hampshire shipwrights. When last seen by her 
rescued crew, the American flag was flying from the peak of the 
fast disappearing ship, and so she went to her death, faithful to 
her support of the honor of that ensign to the last. Surely, that 
glorious old flag, flying to the end over the sinking ship, and that 
massive boulder, are both fit emblems of the firm and unyielding 
efforts to uphold their country’s honor and safety that were so 
characteristic, not only of the Avarsarge and her commander, but 
of every man who took part in that memorable engagement off the 
coast of France some thirty years ago. Built of timbers from the 
slopes of granite-tipped Kearsarge and manned by the stoutest 
of American hearts of oak, right well did she show the world how 
men and Americans answer to the call of honor and duty. 

On the fifth of October, 1861, the navy yard at Portsmouth, 
N. H., was the scene of a launching. A sloop of war glided from 
the stocks into the waters of the Piscataqua. This vessel was 
christened by a clerical error, the Avarsage. A very short 
time afterwards the error was discovered, and the name was 
changed to Aearsarge. She cost, ready for sea, $286,918, and 
her engines were constructed at Hartford, Conn., by Woodruff & 
Beach for $104,000. ‘The hull was built by the navy yard work- 
men, under the superintendence of Naval Constructor Isaiah 
Hanscom, U. S. N. 

It has been frequently claimed that this famous ship was named 
after the mountain in Carroll county, and not after our noble peak 
of Merrimack. In view of this fact, the following report of the 
committee on towns and parishes of the New Hampshire legisla- 
ture of 1876, is of interest: 


“From the evidence submitted, it appears that there are two 
mountains in New Hampshire now known by the name of Kear- 
sarge,—one in Merrimack, and the other in Carroll county,—and 
the orthography of the word, like that of others derived from 
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the Indians, has undergone various changes. On the elaborate 
English map by Blanchard and Langdon, from surveys made in 
1761, and published in 1768, the name Kyasage is given to the 
mountain in Merrimack county. The Holland map of 1784 gives 
the name Kyar-Sarga to the mountain in Merrimack county, and 
no name to that in Carroll county; and your committee are 
unanimously of the opinion that the mountain in Merrimack 
county is justly entitled to the name of Kearsarge. 

“Gro, C, GILMORE, 

“ For the Committee.” 


The Acarsarge was esteemed a very fast cruiser at the time that 
she was launched, and so, on February 5, 1862, she sailed from the 
Portsmouth navy yard to search for and destroy the rebel cruisers 
that were, at that time, sweeping our merchantmen from the seas. 
She was commanded by Commander C. W. Pickering, and she 
made her first run from Portsmouth to Madeira, and thence to 
the southern part of Spain. ‘The rebel cruiser Svmter was found 
at anchor in Algeciras harbor, directly across the bay from 
Gibraltar, and was promptly blockaded. This blockade began on 
March 7, 1862, and continued until September 30, when it was 
raised in order that the Acarsarge might go in pursuit of the 
Alabama, the latter having been reported as destroying American 
whalers in the vicinity of Madeira and the Azores. ‘The chase 
was unavailing, however, and the Avcarsarge returned to her old 
duty of watching the Sumter. This continued until the end of 
the year, when that vessel was sold to foreign citizens, and so the 
long blockade was proved of no avail. The Acarsarge then went 
into dry dock at the navy yard at La Carraca, to have her bottom 
cleaned. 


The search for rebel cruisers was re-commenced early in 1863, 


and was continued in southern waters. On April 8, 1863, at 


Fayal in the Azores, Pickering turned the command over to 
Capt. John A. Winslow. This officer was born in North Carolina, 
of Massachusetts parents, and obtained his appointment to the 
navy largely through the influence of Daniel Webster. He entered 
the service in 1827, and continued in active service almost con- 
tinuously until the end of the Rebellion. He took a prominent 
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part in the Mexican war, and was promoted for gallantry therein, 
and in the first years of the last war he was in active service on 
the Mississippi, being wounded while on that duty. Upon his 
recovery from the wound he was sent to command the Acarsarge, 
and, therefore, came to that ship an officer who had been tried in 
actual service and not found wanting. 

The Avcarsarge remained in the vicinity of Madeira, the Azores, 
and southern Europe until the last of the year, when she went 


into northern waters. January 3, 1864, finds her blockading the 


Florida in the = har- bor of Brest, France, 


but another wild goose chase into 


southern seas after : 2 the Alabama gave 
the rebel his oppor- p tunity for escape. 
So, when the Avar- iP sarge returned on 
February 19, the bird & * had flown, and the 


cruise was continued on to the northward. 


Early in June the tn 5 news was received 
that the Alabama 


was at Cherbourg, 
France, and Wins- ved te yh . low 


promptly took 
his ship into the — offing abreast of that 
port, and sent a Joun A. WinsLow. challenge to Captain 
Semmes, of the A/abama. \fter considerable correspondence 
through the diplomatic agents and French admiral on shore, 
Semmes accepted the challenge, and steamed out of port on 
the morning of June 19, 1864, to meet his adversary. No more 
clear and concise, and withal, modest and unassuming account of 
the fight can be found than that contained in Winslow’s report to 
the secretary of the navy. It is as follows: 


“At twenty minutes past ten the 4/a/ama was descried coming 


~ 


out of the western entrance, accompanied by the Couronne. | 
had, in an interview with the admiral at Cherbourg, assured him 
that in the event of an action occurring with the A/abama, the 
position of the ship should be so far off shore that no question 
could be advanced about the line of jurisdiction. Accordingly, 
to perfect this object, and with a further purpose of drawing the 
Alabama so far off the shore that, if disabled, she could not return, 


I directed the ship’s head seaward, and cleared for action, with 
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the battery pivoted to starboard. Having attained a point about 
seven miles from the shore, the head of the Avarsarge was turned 
short around, and the ship steered for the 4/abama, my purpose 
being to run her down, or, if circumstances did not warrant that, 
to close with her. 

“Hardly had the Avcarsarge come around before the dA/abama 
sheered, presented her starboard battery, and slowed her engines. 
On approaching her, at long range of about a mile, she opened 
her full broadside, the shot cutting some of our rigging, and going 
over and alongside of us. Immediately I ordered more speed, 
but in two minutes the 4/a+ama had loaded and fired another 
broadside, following it with a third, without damaging us except 
in rigging. 

“We had now arrived within about goo yards of her, and I was 
apprehensive that another broadside—nearly raking as it was 
would prove disastrous. Accordingly, I ordered the Avarsarge 
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THe FIGHT OFF CHERBOURG. 


sheered, and opened on the Adthama. The position of the vessels 
was now broadside and broadside, but it was soon apparent that 
Captain Semmes did not seek close action. I became fearful lest, 
after some fighting, he would make for the shore. To defeat this 
I determined to keep full speed on, and with a port helm to run 
under the stern of the A/abama and rake her, if he did not pre- 
vent it by sheering and keeping his broadside to us. He adopted 
this mode as a preventive, and as a consequence the 4/abama was 
forced with a full head of steam into a circular track during the 
engagement. 
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“The effect of this manoeuvre was such that at the last of the 
action, when the A/atama would have made off, she was near five 
miles from shore ; had the action continued from the first in par- 
allel lines, with her head inshore, the line of jurisdiction would 
have been reached. The firing of the 4/a/ama from the first was 
rapid and wild; toward the close of the action her firing became 
better. Our men, who had been cautioned against rapid firing 
without direct aim, were much more deliberate; and the instruc- 
tions given to point the heavy guns below rather than above the 
water line, and clear the deck with the lighter ones, were fully 
observed. 

“T had endeavored, with a port helm, to close in with the A/a- 
ama ; but it was not until just before the close of the action that 
we were in a position to use grape. ‘This was avoided, however, 
by her surrender. The effect of the training of our men was evi- 
dent; nearly every shot from our guns was telling fearfully on the 
Alabama, and in the seventh rotation on the circular track, she 
winded, setting fore trysail and two jibs, with head inshore. Her 
speed was now retarded, and by winding, her port broadside was 
presented to us with only two guns bearing, not having been able, 
as I learned afterward, to shift over but one. I saw now that she 
was at our mercy, and a few more well directed guns brought 


down her flag. I was unable to ascertain whether it had been 


hauled down or shot away, but a white flag having been displayed 


over her stern, our fire was reserved. Two minutes had not more 
than elapsed before she again opened on us with the two guns on 
the port side. This drew our fire again, and the Acarsarge was 
immediately steamed ahead and laid across her bows for raking. 
rhe white flag was still flying, and our fire was again reserved. 
Shortly after this her boats were seen to be lowering, and an 
officer in one of them came alongside and informed us the ship 
had surrendered and was fast sinking. In twenty minutes from 


this time the 4/a/ama went down.” 


Such is the account of the engagment as it fell from the pen of 
the man who fought it, and its brevity and conciseness stamp 


John A. Winslow as what he was, a man of deeds and not of 


words. As all the world knows the A/abama was totally des- 
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troyed, but few appreciate how slight was the damage to the 
AKearsarge. The only repairs that could not be made by her own 
crew with the material already on board were those on her funnel, 
which had been wrecked by a 1oo-pounder shell. A similar shell 
had lodged in her sternpost, but it failed to explode. Had it 
done so the termination of the battle would probably have been of 
a different character. This old timber, with the shell imbedded 
in it, is still to be seen in the museum of the Washington navy 
yard. 

The descriptions of this fight which appeared at the time, most 
of which were inspired by British venom, give such exaggerated 
accounts of the relative powers of the two ships that a comparison 
is interesting. The relative dimensions of the two ships are, 

Alabama. 
Length over all . . i «eae Seat. ‘ 
Length on water line. . . 210 feet. 84 feet. 


Beam 


32 feet. 3 feet. 


DE nea tee las, 5 « « MP teet 


feet. 
Engines . has . 20f300h.p. 2 of s00h. p. 


Tonnage... en 1040 1031 


The Avcarsarge was probably able to develop a slightly higher 
speed than the 4/a/ama, reaching as high, perhaps, as eleven or 
twelve knots, but the question of speed was of no great impor 
tance in the fight, for the two ships were forced, by the tactics 
pursued, to regulate their speed by each other. 

The Avcarsarge carried two 11-inch, smooth-bore, muzzle-load 
ing, Dahlgren guns, which were mounted as pivot guns, one just 
abaft the break of the forecastle and the other just forward of the 
break of the poop. On the forecastle was a 30-pounder, muzzle- 
loading, Parrott rifle, mounted as a pivot gun, and in the waist 
were four 32-pounder, muzzle-loading, smooth-bore guns, mounted 
in broadside, two on each side. ‘This arrangement allowed of the 
use on one broadside of the three pivot guns and two of the 
broadside guns, and it was with this broadside that she sunk the 
Alabama. 

The Alabama carried one 7-inch, 100-pounder, Blakely rifle, 
one 68-pounder smooth bore, and six 32-pounder smooth bores. 


The two former were pivot guns, and the other six were mounted 
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THe GUN THAT SUNK THE ALABAMA. 


in broadside. She fought in her starboard battery the two pivots 


and five of the broadside guns. The Yankee ship fired at a 
broadside 334 lbs. of metal, while the 4/aéama threw 328 lbs. 

The Alabama carried a crew of 149 men, and of them 4o were 
killed or drowned, 70 were wounded or made prisoners, and 39, 
including Semmes, escaped on the English yacht Deerhound, 
Winslow being too generous to fire upon the vessel that was run- 
ning away with his lawful prisoners. The Acarsarge had but 
three men wounded, and but one of them died. 

This great naval duel was fought, therefore, between two ships 
as evenly matched as are ever likely to come together in combat, 
for, although the Avarsarge’s crew was slightly the larger in point 
of numbers, still each ship had enough men to work all her guns 
in the most efficient manner. The cause of the tremendous dif- 
ference in efficiency of the two ships is not difficult to find. The 
Alabama was manned by mercenaries hired from the English 


marine, merchant and naval, while the Avarsarge’s crew were, all 
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THE PRESENT WINSLOW HOUSE AND THE GRANITE PEAK. 


but eleven of them, Americans, and, although many of them had 
never smelt powder before, they were fighting for the honor and 
glory of their native land. The A/aéama fired, during the hour 


and twenty minutes that the engagement lasted, 370 shot, and 


only twenty-eight of them struck the Avarsarge, only two of those 


that did strike endangering the ship in any way. One of these 
two was the shell that entered the stern post and did not explode, 
while the other struck the chain cables that Winslow had strung 
along the sides of the ship to protect her boilers and engines. 
This latter shot parted one link of the chain and dropped harm- 
lessly into the water. Of the 173 shot fired by the Avarsarge, it 
is estimated that only twenty-eight missed their mark, and the 
execution done was tremendous. Well did the crew of that noble 
ship deserve the tribute recently printed in the London Dai/y 
News : 

“Her crew had a nobler idea to fight for than had the medley 
of mercenaries who crowded the A/atama. It was a glorious vic- 
tory.” 

After the battle the Avarsarge entered Cherbourg and made a 
few repairs, and then continued her cruise in the English channel. 
In the middle of August she started for Boston, taking the south- 
ern route through the trades and stopping at Fayal, Barbados, 
and Saint Thomas on the way. 
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The reception given to the Avarsarge and her officers and 
crew upon their return to the United States is beyond description. 
Winslow received the thanks of congress, was made a commodore, 
and his time on the active list of the navy was extended ten 
years. Soon after the fight a hotel was built on the north-western 
side of Kearsarge mountain, which was named the Winslow 
House after the gallant admiral. The hotel was burned in 1867, 
and was rebuilt on a much larger plan. Admiral Winslow was 
given a reception at the first house, and attended the opening of 
the second, which occurred on August 12, 1868. Since the close 
of the war the Avarsarge has been in almost constant service, but 
has done little to bring her before the public eye. 

In January last the Avcarsarge, then bearing the flag of Acting 
Rear Admiral Stanton as commander-in-chief of the North Atlan- 
tic station, was lying at Port au Prince, Haiti. A war broke out 
between Nicaragua and Honduras, and the old ship, ever caring 
for those under the protection of the * Stars and Stripes,” started 


for Bluefields to protect American interests. On her way she 


struck on the fatal bank of Roncador, where many a gallant ship 


has before this left her ribs bleaching beneath a tropic sun or 
sinking to the lands of sand and coral which lie beneath the 
green waters of the Carribean. 


KEARSARGE MOUNTAIN. 


[Photographs by W. G. C. Kimball, Concord, N. H., and E. H. Hart, naval 
photographer, New York.] 











“A MILITARY GENTLEMAN,” BY REMBRANDT. 
BY EDWARD A. JENKS. 


An iron face, remorseless, grim, and cold; 

An eye as piercing as the gleaming sword 
His mighty arm hath swung when battle rolled 

Its thunderous tide along; a voice that roared 
Fierce songs and battle-cries in hot pursuit 

Of flying foes; a mouth as strange to love 
And all sweet offices, as heavenly fruit 

To lips of angels fallen from above. 
Rembrandt! thy canvas shows, as if by magic, 
A face, dark, cold, relentless, semi-tragic. 
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CONDUCTED BY FRED GOWING, 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Concord, N. #. 


SALUTATORY. 


rhe educational department of the GRANITE MONTHLY will be 
devoted to the educational interests of New Hampshire. The 
school system of the state, the laws and their interpretation, 
improvements in statute and practice, the numerous problems 
arising in the local administration of schools, will receive such 
consideration as their importance warrants and demands. Ade- 
quate treatment of courses of study, of the best methods in teach- 
ing and school management, of aids for teachers in their studies 
and reading, will be attempted. The school committees, to a 
great extent shaping the external conditions for good instruction, 
the teaching force, determining largely the work in the school-room, 
the people who furnish the children and the means for educating 
them, may look to these pages for help and counsel in affairs edu- 
cational with the assurance that honest and_ conscientious 
endeavor will be made to meet their several wants. 

While due regard will be paid to all schools of any kind what- 
soever from the lowest to the highest grades, the common school, 
city, village, and rural, graded and ungraded, will be the chief con- 
cern of this department. No effort will be spared to spread 
abroad in our state sound pedagogical learning, to elevate teach- 
ing ideals, to arouse an enthusiasm in and for our own schools. 
Narrow lines, however, are not to be drawn and serious attention 
must necessarily be given to phases of educational work, impor- 
tant at all times and in all places. 

Writers of ability and worth, of the state and out of it, 
acquainted with our conditions and needs, will furnish articles 
upon topics with which they are most familiar and for the con- 


sideration of which they are most competent. 
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This department will also be the organ of the state department 
of public instruction in communicating with school officials and 
teachers. 

All friends of the schools are cordially invited to codperate in 
this endeavor to move forward our educational standards. 


FOR SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Questions concerning administration of local school affairs are 
constantly coming to the department of public instruction. Some 
such questions are of general interest, and occasionally will receive 
consideration in these pages. 

What should be done when pupils refuse to study grammar and 
are upheld by their parents? 

The school board prescribes regulations concerning studies. 
The law specifies English grammar as one of the subjects for the 
teaching of which school money shall be expended. It has been 


decided that if a scholar refuse to take a required study, he may 


be expelled. School boards, however, should consider such cases 
with care and without prejudice. 

In regard to the transportation of pupils to and from school, 
Hon. J. W. Patterson wrote as follows: “The law leaves it 
entirely at the discretion of the school boards as to when and 
what they shall pay for the transportation of scholars to and from 
school. As you will see the law is not obligatory, and the practice 
is quite different in different towns. Originally no provision was 
made for carrying children, and if a man lived at a great distance 
from the school-house, it was his misfortune, and neither the 
town nor the district was under any obligation to transport his 
children. He had to do it himself or they must walk. Some 
years ago the legislature, in order to increase the attendance upon 
the schools and to relieve cases of hardship, passed a law by which 
the school committee might provide for the transportation of chil- 
dren who lived more than a mile and a half from the school, but it 
was at their discretion. If the children were small or in feeble 
health, or girls, they would generally help them, but if they were 
boys and strong, they did not. At that time they were allowed ten 
per cent. of the school money for that purpose. When the new law 
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passed, it was thought that by the union of schools the distances 
might be increased, and so create prejudice against the law, and 
hence it was provided that twenty-five per cent. of the money 
might be expended for this purpose where the committee thought 
it best, but no limit of distance was fixed. The law is still 
optional, not mandatory. In cases where the distances are not 
changed under the new law there would seem to be no good rea- 
son for paying children or their parents for getting them to 
school. It is not the object of the law to give people a chance to 
make money out of the privilege of sending their children to 


school which the state provides, but simply to prevent hardship.” 


THE VOICE IN THE CLASS-ROOM. 


W. PEARSON, 


LArect 


It has been well said that the eye is the window of the soul, 
and the ear its doorway. Yet how often do we knock at this thres- 
hold with little of the care and considerate grace which usually 
marks our approach to the doorways of wood and stone designed 
of man. 

Familiar as we are with the intricate and wonderful anatomical 
structure of the ear and its direct communication with the brain, 
we give but little thought to the manner in which we constantly 
play upon this sensitive and delicate organ with the voice. 


Mr. Bates’s ideal teacher seeks her class in modest and becom- 


ing raiment, not only that the eyes of her little charges may 


receive no offense in outline and color, but that they may be led 
to instinctively recognize that symmetry and harmony of parts, 
which the bit of ribbon and snowy apron but accentuate. 

But alas! how frequently does the voice of this same ideal 
teacher clothe her speech with distressing negligence, and play 
upon the sensitive little organs of her hearers with unceasing dis- 
cord. 

Indeed few of us realize the influence of the speaking voice 
upon the ear. More particularly is this true with reference to the 
ear of the child. 
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Bach says,— “ The sense of hearing is to be looked upon as at 
once the reflexive and the regulating agent of audible speech, and 
it is only under the sway of the ear that we attain to refinement 
and smoothness of articulation.” 

We know, too, that sound has color, and one of the most impor- 
tant elements in the art of speaking is that of tone-color. Unfor- 
tunately this cannot be described in written words, it can only be 
acquired by constant communication with good and cultivated 
speakers. 

Thus we see that the voice of the teacher, in the formation of 
correct habits of speech on the part of the child, is by no means 
an unimportant factor. “The ambition, therefore, of every 
teacher, should be to cultivate an easy-tlowing, pure, smooth, and 
pleasant quality of voice.” 

It is not alone the influence of the voice of the teacher in the 
formation of correct habits of speech on the part of the child, 
however, that we should at this time discuss. 

Discipline must necessarily be assured before work of any char- 
acter can be successfully undertaken, and it is the influence of the 
voice of the teacher in the maintenance of discipline, to which 
we may now with profit address our attention. 

In the class-room most of us pitch the voice much too high, and 
I venture to affirm, that of the day’s fatigue, oftentimes fifty per 
cent. is attributable primarily to the exercise and maintenance of 
the voice at an abnormal pitch. 

The young, unconsciously, are close imitators, and the pitch of 
the voice of the teacher establishes the pitch of the voices of the 
pupils while in the room. ‘This means that if the voice of the 
teacher is pitched too high, forty or fifty boys and girls are main- 
taining an abnormal pitch in their exercises. Many of the annoy- 
ing features of the class-room may be directly traced to this cause 
alone. Owing to imperfect enunciation and faulty inflection 
induced by the acuteness of the voices, questions and answers are 
unnecessarily multiplied. The multiplication of questions and 
answers leads, in the raising of hands, the arrangement and rear- 
rangement of books and papers, and innumerable careless changes 
of position, to movement in the chairs, and movement in the 


chairs in turn readily conduces to that peculiar, indescribable, 
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unbearable disquietude, for which no one pupil seems accountable 
and which is arrested only by the close of the session. 

I have never yet observed a quiet and orderly class-room where 
the voice of the teacher was habitually pitched too high, and | 
have seldom seen one in disquietude where the teacher habitually 
exercised her voice rather below its middle register. 

Oftentimes a sudden and complete change in the voice of the 
teacher to a pitch somewhat lower, will, if maintained, convert a 
disorderly and noisy class into an orderly and attentive one for 
the remainder of the period. 

\ tone thus taken invites attention by its pitch alone. It 
implies that quiet, firm, unassuming authority which is seldom 
questioned. It cultivates on the part of the pupils that knack of 
listening which is more conducive to quiet study or well modu- 
lated conversation in the recitation than anything else, and ren- 
ders absolutely impossible all audible confusion. If persisted in 
by the teacher, the pupils witt listen. If momentarily abandoned 
for atone of higher pitch, in order, seemingly, to overcome dis- 
quietude, all is lost for the time, for the teacher no longer com- 
mands the attention of the class, although possibly holding the 
thought of a few individual pupils. 

Gardner says: “ There is nothing in nature that arouses our 
attention or impresses our feelings more quickly than a sound ; 
whether it be the tone of sorrow, the note of joy, the voices of a 
multitude, or the soft inflections of the breeze, we are easily 
awakened to the sense of terror, pleasure, or pain, which sounds 
create in us,” and I believe that there is no one thing that will 
conduce more towards the success or failure of a teacher than the 


management of her speaking voice in the class-room. 
WHAT TO DO, 


rhere is little that is defective in the voice of the average 
; teacher that cannot be corrected by her own efforts, and there is 
not much to be desired that she cannot unassisted acquire. 

It has already been intimated that one of the most important 
elements in the correct use of the speaking voice is that of pitch, 
and in many cases attention to this alone will go far towards elim- 
inating much that is defective. 
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The earnest and painstaking teacher will first ascertain the nor- 
mal pitch of her voice. ‘To do this will require repeated trials, an 
attentive ear, a thoughtful mind, and persistent effort. 

When once discovered, however, she will treasure it above 


rubies. She will maintain it in the drift of conversation, exercise 


it on all ordinary occasions, and she will abandon it not, except 


willfully, and for some special and imperative reason, increasing 
or diminishing the power as occasion may require. 

To maintain the pitch and increase or diminish the power will 
be found much more effective than maintaining the power and 
changing the pitch. The latter should be carefully avoided. 

Remember, also, that no two voices are alike. Your work is 
not to imitate the apparent excellences of the voice of another. 
Do not forget this. We are so prone to think that which belongs 
to another more desirable than that which we ourselves possess. 
The excellences of the voice of another, however, will never be 
the excellences of your voice, although those of your voice may 
in time far surpass those of the other. 

In this matter it is important that you make no mistake. Your 
work is to discover the normal pitch of your voice and cultivate 
that. 

HOW TO DO IT. 


It would seem a simple matter to ascertain the pitch of the 
voice in its functional exercise, but repeated effort and careful 
attention may be required to lead to its perception. 

Seat yourself alone in a furnished room of moderate size. 
Keep silence until the stillness becomes impressive, and then 
gently lift the voice with only sufficient force to be distinctly aud- 
ible in all parts of the room. You will doubtless be surprised to 
learn how little power is required, and how much lower is the 
pitch, than that which you usually assume, but it is the normal 
pitch of your voice, and it is the pitch you are to maintain and 
cultivate. 

The first trial may not satisfy you of its discovery, but repeated 
efforts and close attention will sooner or later reward you with 
the consciousness that the pearl is found, and that you know the 
sound of your own voice when you hear it—a knowledge which 
few of us possess. 
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This experiment, repeated in rooms of varying size and acoustic 
properties, will demonstrate the fact that the voice, your voice, 
exercised at its normal pitch, will fill with great distinctness and 


perfect ease any ordinary class room. 
WHAT TO DO NEXT. 


When the use of the normal pitch of the voice has become 
habitual, much is accomplished, and yet, even then, we have 
acquired proficiency but in a slight degree in the principles and 
exercise of an art, the possibilities of which are well nigh 
unlimited. 

Inflection, emphasis, enunciation, articulation, etc., may each 
receive a large amount of attention with marked results. 

“The human voice, in its tone and accent, is unquestionably 
the most pure and sonorous of any which distinguish the vocal 
animals. In those countries where man, like a plant, may be 
said to grow and flourish, it expands, ripens, and comes to perfec- 
tion ; but in the northern and colder regions, where the mouth is 
more constantly closed, the voice is restricted, and escapes with 
difficulty.” It is this difficulty that we must strive to overcome. 

“In aclimate like ours, where nature has been less generous 
than in Greece and Italy, those far-famed countries which have 
been the admiration of the world for their mild and beautiful 
climate, it is rare to meet with any voices which are truly excel- 


lent. Many of our words have had their origin in several climes, 


and partake so much of the nasal and guttural tones as to destroy 


almost every vestige of melody.” 

This would seem to discourage us, but the author of the above 
concludes, “These defects may in a great measure, be remedied 
by art, and if we commence soon enough, a voice may be made 
to approac h the excellence of the Italians.” 

Much might be added with reference to the putting into action 
the various movements of the mouth, so as the better to convert 
the vocal tones into words, in which the lips, teeth, tongue, and 
chin perform an important office ; but the purpose of this article 
is intended to be no more than suggestive, and such details would 
lead us into a broad field of investigation. 


When you have learned habitually to exercise the voice at its 
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normal pitch, you will have gathered that the voice is indeed a 
curious machine “capable of a variety of effects; and that the 
beauty of language depends upon the succession of sounds that it 
can execute with ease and fluency.” 

When you shall have discovered this, all else is but a matter of 
practice and time. Until you have discovered this, all else is 
impossible. 

Shakespeare says, 

“Tler voice was ever soft, 


Gentle and low,—an excellent thing in woman.” 


Of what incomparable excellence is this thing in woman, if that 
woman but be a teacher. 


THE REPORT OF THE “COMMITTEE OF TEN.” 


“ The recommendations of this report will draw the attention of 
great numbers of teachers to the question of educational values, 
and this will lead toa better understanding of what the pupil 
should study to gain the most from his work in school. In this 
respect I consider this the most important educational document 
ever published in this country.” This statement of Commissioner 
Harris in his letter of transmittal to the secretary of the interior 
will be corroborated by intelligent readers of the report of the 
Committee of Ten. 

It is not the intent to give here a critical analysis of the report, 
but to hint at a few of the more prominent points. 

While it may be urged that the college element was dominant 
in the committee and in the conferences, still the distribution of 
membership among college-men and school-men was so nearly 
equal that a criticism of results based upon inequality of represen- 
tation would be captious. The most striking feature of the report 
is the unanimity of all in the main conclusions. There is force in 
the two minority reports and heed is to be given to the sugges- 





tions of President Baker, who signed the report but supplemented 
it with some wise cautions, particularly regarding educational 
values. 


In the matter of “time allotment” of subjects there is less 
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diversity of opinion than might be expected. Evidently broad 
views were taken, and no specialist raised his own subject into 
undue prominence. ‘The conferences “give time enough to each 
subject to win from it the kind of mental training it is fitted to 
supply; they put the different principal subjects on an approxi- 
mate equality so far as time allotment is concerned, they omit a// 
short information courses.” ‘The committee also says: “ Selection 
for the individual is necessary to thoroughness, and to the impart- 
ing of power as distinguished from information ; for any large sub- 
ject whatever, to yield its training value, must be pursued through 
several years and be studied from three to five times a week.” 

The hints in regard to education values and_ proportionate 
times will furnish a sound basis for excellent programmes. 

No distinction is made between “ general education” and a 
“ college-fit.”. This is royal. The right method is the true 
method, regardless of the probable destination of the pupil. Edu- 
cation is a developing, not a stuffing process. “ Practical” educa- 
tion is not differentiated from a “ classical” or theoretical education. 

The conferees have wisely included elementary education in 
their researches and conclusions. A most promising sign in 
modern days is this unity in education. ‘There is cause for hope 
and rejoicing in this fact, that teachers of the higher schools and 
colleges consider and discuss the whole subject of common 
schools. This “enlargement of sympathies ” is altogether satis- 
factory. 

\s was to be expected, the report insists upon the need of more 
highly trained teachers in all schools and, better yet, suggests 
some simple means for procuring these better trained teachers 
and improving the schools. 

The Latin conference “ objects to the common practice of put- 
ting the teaching of beginners into the hands of the youngest 
teachers who have the slenderest equipment of knowledge and 
experience.” In other matters than Latin, in common schools it 
is within the memory of persons now living that novices, without 
training, without experience, have been placed in charge of first- 
year pupils. 

Correlation, codrdination, “interlacing of subjects,” seemed 
most desirable to all the conferences. For illustration, in the one 
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subject of mathematics: “The whole work in concrete geometry 
will connect itself on the one side with the work in arithmetic, 
and on the other with elementary instruction in physics. With 
the study of arithmetic is therefore to be intimately associated the 
study of algebraic signs and forms, of concrete geometry, and of 
elementary physics.” 

The English conference take firm stand for the mother tongue. 
“They urge that the admission of a student to college should be 
made to depend largely on his ability to write English, as shown 
in his examination books on other subjects. It is a fundamental 
idea in this report that the study of every other subject should 
contribute to the pupil’s training in English and that the pupil's 
capacity to write English should be made available, and be 
developed, in every other department.” From this same confer- 
ence: “ Reading books should be of a literary character, and 
should not attempt to teach physical science or natural history. 
They should make very sparing use of sentimental poetry. From 
the beginning of the “4/rd year at school, the pupil should be re- 
quired to supplement his regular reading book with other reading 
matter of a distinctly literary kind.” 

Choice is difficult in a field so rich; the teaching of the natural 
sciences in the lowest grades to cultivate clear observation and 
exact statement, the beginning of several subjects at an earlier 
period than is at present customary, the enriching and curtailing 
of arithmetic, the preference of the Odyssey to the Iliad, the in- 
tensive study of history, civics in grammar grades, cannot be treat- 
ed in this article. In fact, the whole report is fertile in suggestion 
as to matter, method, and practice. It is too clear and compact 
to be represented adequately by abstracts. It is conservatively 
radical. It is the embodiment of the best in modern education. 
A clear duty of every educator, of every intelligent citizen, is to 
read, to ponder, this admirable production of a hundred educators 
of widely varying fields and work. 

The National Bureau of Education deserves high praise and 
many thanks for issuing as a public document this “ Report of the 
Committee on Secondary School Studies appointed at the meeting 
of the National Educational Association, July 9, 1892, with the 


reports of the conferences.” 
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BY THE WAY. 


If you “hate children” and “hate to teach,’ your pupils have 
the wrong teacher. 
If you “discipline” yourself first, you will find much to praise 


in your pupils. 


MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 


How often is it remarked upon by musicians and managements 
of local musical societies and theatres, that it is useless to offer 
the public anything in a musical way of importance above the 
merits of a colored troupe or comic opera. There are exceptions 
to this statement which in behalf of the public, should be taken 
and maintained. As this magazine is strictly a New Hampshire 
periodical, we will confine our remarks to exceptions presented 
within the state borders, hoping to encourage those interested in 
the welfare of the art of music, and to pay first tribute to the loyalty 
of the people of the Granite state. One need not go back more 
than a decade to show the fallacy of such murmurings, and to 
mark the wonderful improvement in matters, musical in every 
sense,—with perhaps one exception which will be mentioned later. 
For example, let us consider the affairs of the Littleton Musical 
association, which, for twenty-seven years, has annually holden 
its festival. With very few exceptions, they have come out with 
the balance on the right side. For years they considered a 
“funny man” as indispensible in order to interest the unmusical. 
Their patrons have grown in musical understanding until it no 
longer is necessary to do the “ variety act.” 

In the northern part of the state, Lisbon comes next. For nine 
years they have received from the public a patronage limited only 
by the size of their hall, and, with one exception, have had a bal- 
ance in their favor in the end. Plymouth is another town which 
it can be truly said is musical, and has paid hundreds of dollars 
in support of the art. Financial failures have been recorded there, 


but perhaps it was more the fault of over-zealous management 
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than a lack of public interest. Lancaster entered the field with 
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its festival two years ago, and in both instances was successful- 
The summer festivals at The Weirs have, in a majority of cases, 
been successful. The Schubert club, of Laconia, has had its “ ups 
and downs,” but to-day is on a safe financial basis. ‘The Concord 
Choral union certainly has no reason to censure the public for any 
disloyalty whatever. 

Concord has put out more money in the maintenance of musical 
enterprises than any two cities in the state. Manchester and 
Dover have had little or no record in a musical way for ten years 
past. Nashua lacks, at the present time, a choral society, but it is 
only for a rest, as they are a musical people, and support concerts 
that are worthy, as a rule. Portsmouth lacks a leader only, as its 
people are public spirited and loyal to the last. Somersworth has 
many musical people, and under favorable circumstances might 
awaken a great interest. Rochester is awake, and it remains to 
be seen how the people will support its newly organized society. 
Keene is just about to round out its thirty-second annual musical 
festival. Certainly the public must have been faithful, or this 
number of gatherings could not have been holden. 

Thus far we have shown, without a question, the interest and 
financial response of the people. ‘There is a more serious side to 
the failures of musical undertakings. It is found within the great 
musical family itself, unjust criticism, uncharitableness, jealousies, 
a selfishness stronger than a desire to do good, seeking personal 
aggrandizement to the injury of the cause, expecting pleasures 
where self-sacrifice should be happily yielded that the serpent, 
“rule or ruin,’ should be forever crushed. These are the great 
stumbling-blocks in the way of success. The public are quick to 
discern, and the battle of cliques is fatal to the cause which all 
profess to love. 

New Hampshire is surely a musical state; there are annually 
eight musical festivals, where artists of national reputation are 
employed. In addition to these festivals are the concerts of the 
different vocal societies. To be sure, we do not undertake many 
great works, but that need not be considered a discouraging fact. 
It was only forty-four years ago that New York city could say it 


had given a complete performance of the “ Messiah,” and that 
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to 
to 


with an orchestra of twenty-five pieces. Such a limit in orchestral 
effects to-day would shock our hypercritical cranks who pose 
as critics, and whose writings serve as amusement rather than 
enlightenment. The large centers have the advantage of the 
fashionable audience, who attend because “it is the thing to do,” 
while our county audiences turn out for the love of the art. The 
exception to improvement in all matters musical is the lack of the 
stimulating effect of the singing-school. We are now passing 
through the change from the pupil of the singing-school to the 
public school system; we cannot judge as yet of the results. In 
looking the ground over we see every encouragement to press on 
to greater achievements, and very little to discourage the student 
or disciple of music in New Hampshire, and in one grand unity 
of action and purpose we shall soon have made a record which 
can be referred to with pride and comfort. 


We are apt to think that before our time the world was slow; 
that men knew little of the arts which most interest us, and in the 
sense of accomplishments they were seriously lacking. ‘This idea 
has some ground for existing, as advantages are ten-fold greater 
to-day than fifty years ago. Yet there were those, who, in those 
times, made ten-fold more of the little given them, than we of 
to-day. <A striking example of such a man is Mr. S. F. Merrill, 
of Keene, N. H. His native town was Shelburne, Mass., and the 
date of his birth, April 12, 1820. He was the tenth son of a fam- 
ily of thirteen children, three of whom were musicians and were 
successful band-leaders and teachers, while two others gave their 
attention to vocal music. At the age of thirteen, young Merrill 
began the study of music and band instruments, his chosen instru- 
ment being the keyed bugle. When sixteen years old he walked 
twelve miles to an adjoining town to attend a band school of 
twenty-four lessons, sawing wood at fifty cents per cord to pay his 
tuition of eight dollars. He did not miss one lesson of the course. 
The next year a school was organized in his own town, and he 
was elected leader of the band. In March, 1840, young Merrill was 
engaged to lead and furnish a band for the New York circus and 
caravan. He took the Shelburne band with him, and travelled 
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two seasons. In 1861 Governor Fairbanks, of Vermont, commis- 
sioned him to recruit a band for the Fourth regiment of volun- 
teers. As a band-master Mr. Merrill has always been a pro- 
nounced success, having held important positions in the states of 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 


chusetts, Connec- ticut, New York, 
Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin. In 
those days the leader was expect- 
ed to compose and arrange most of 
the music used. In order to meet such 


demands one had to be thoroughly 
educated in har- 


mentation. Mr 


mony and _instru- 
Merrill in every 
sense is a self-made man. He has writ- 


ten band, orches- tra, and church 


music, until in 





numbers they 


count high in the hundreds, never al- 

lowing it to be pub- lished; yet we are 
. . S. F. MERRILL. ‘ - ‘ 

aware from a priv- ileged experience 


that he has many works of great value, and we predict that some 
day they will receive the attention and appreciation due. Mr. 
Merrill has a fair knowledge of all instruments, and is an excel- 
lent performer upon the violin and slide trombone. 

In 1870 he with the late George W. Foster opened a musi 
store in Keene, continuing until 1882 when he retired from the 
music business. He has been an active man in every sense of 
the word, foremost in every good musical undertaking. Now, at 
the age of seventy-three, he is commander of the John Sedgwick 
Post, G. A. R., No. 4, of Keene, and he has the respect and 
confidence of the people of his city and the good-will of all who 
are favored with his acquaintance. 


The twenty-seventh annual festival of the Littleton Musical 
association, January 15-19, was pronounced a success. ‘The 
artists engaged pleased immensely, and the chorus was of large 
proportions. ‘The music of importance performed was Rossini’s 
much-worn Stabat Mater and an excerpt from Gounod’s Redemp- 
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tion. Other chorus work was selected from “The Index,” a com- 
pilation of choruses too familiar to call for comment. The usual 
anti-musical combination—the man of nonsense or no-sense- 

was barred out this year, which is a point gained, and is conclusive 
evidence that the growth in musical taste and understanding is 
keeping pace with the world, and is an encouragement to all inter- 
ested. We are unable to give a full list of artists as a request 
for particulars has been ignored. Carl Zerrahn was conductor ; 
Martha Dana Shepard, pianist; and eight pieces of the Germania 


Orchestra assisted. 


Rochester takes the lead this year in choral work, as the society 
recently organized there numbers about one hundred and seventy- 
five active members. Edgar McDutfee presides at the piano, and 
the best singers in the city are active and faithful in attendance 
at rehearsals, and this means a great deal, as Rochester and 
immediate vicinity can truly claim as many vocalists of ability as 
any other portion of the state. The organization is the result 
f Mrs. G. E. Cochran, Mrs. Dr. Hubbard, and 
Mrs. George Greenfield. H.G. Blaisdell of Concord is musical 


of the energy < 


clirector. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 
REV. AMOS WEBSTER. 


Rev. Amos Webster was born in Rumney, and died in Hyde 
Park, Mass., February 14, aged 72 years. He was a graduate of 
New Hampton Institute, and his first pastorate was at Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass., continuing six years. He was editor of 
The Christian Era, Boston, for 19 years. In 1860 he settled in 
Hyde Park, and helped to found the Baptist society there, and to 
establish the Baptist camp-meetings at Martha’s Vineyard. | He is 


survived by a widow, two daughters, and a son. 


CHARLES H. PARKER. 


Charles H. Parker was born in Portsmouth, on May 26, 1819, 


and died in Wolfeborough, on February 17. Apprenticed to a 
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farmer at the age of seven years and employed upon a farm until 
seventeen years of age when he became an operative in a cotton 


mill at Newmarket, his opportunities for securing an education 


were limited, yet in his spare hours he mastered the branches 
taught in the common and high schools and became a successful 
teacher. In 1861 he became editor of the Granite State News at 
Wolfeborough and four years later its proprietor, and continued 
his editorial labors until his last illness. He sat in the house of 
representatives in 1858 and 1859; was deputy sheriff eight years, 
and was sheriff five years. He is survived by a widow and three 
daughters. 
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